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Peace and Good-will 
| “EBACHERS AND WORLD PEACE 


‘yy HOUGH I am afraid there are some people who, either 
froma cult of cynicism or from sheer stupidity, profess to 
believe in the inevitability of another war, no thinking person 
alive to the sweep of Scientific achievement now doubts that 
civilization has it in ity power for the first time in history 
to destroy itself, The preservation of world peace has. thus 
become synonymous with the preservation of civilization 
itself, and its: promotion is at once the teacher's greatest 
responsibility and his greatest opportunity. In his hands it 
lies to’ teach: the new generation to choose aright. between 
science the servarit and science the destroyer.” 


-— Exec pi from a letter from the Minister of Education, England, 
ta a Conference of the London Teachers’ Association. 
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Christmas Souvenirs 


Beautiful becklets, size 314 by 51% inches, with cover of white pebbled* bristol, on 
reproductions of water color paintings in their original colors: Inside are 
spaces for date, name of teacher and school, name of pupil, etc. “There 

pag be used for autographs, and five pages of appropriate Poems and 

One or two snapshots can also be mounted mside the cover. A’ pleasing 

2a 1 to express her regards and good wishes for the pupils, Assorted 
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PRIVATE GREETING CHRISTMAS CARDS 
PG—A box specially sclected'for our mail order friends, 
s 12 large panel cards, all different with beautiful 
greetings’ and ‘célorings; envelopes t6 match: 
printed with your name and address, 
nu be clearly written. Remarkable value. 
f 12; postpaid eos ee 
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BOXED ASSORTMENTS OF CHRISTMAS CARDS DIALOGUE BOOKS, PLAYS, AND. CHRISTMAS 
No. 5—Bex of 12 handsome. engraved cards with beautiful ENTERTAINMENTS 
lined envelopes to match. Price, postpaid 75 


3c See Our Catalogue No. 15 for ‘detaiied description ‘of these, 
ST alls sg 4 . : . : = 
No. 8—Striking box of ‘18 beautiful cards, with envelopes and order early. 
to* match... Extra value. Price, postpaid $1.00 
aay 


No. 9--A really wonderful box of 12 Jarge ecards, all beayti Consult the School Beard for NEW BLACKBOARD, 
fully“ hand colored, “double borders, etc., fancy. SEATS and EQUIPMENT that may be: necessary. 
envelopes. Certain: to delight everyone. The Xmas holiday is a good time to look after this. 
Price, postpaid... 25 : 


F. E. OSBORNE “Spur uouse Calgary, Alta. 


Of Special Importance to 
the Teachers of Alberta 


FAMOUS CLOAK invites you to do. your 
Christmas Shopping on the Famous Charge 
Plan. The new. store displays the newest 


Lingerie, Hosiery, Furs, Gowns, Coats, Dresses. 


US CLOAK LIMITED 


220 8th Ave., Wes CALGARY, Alberta 
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On the Foremost Question 


THE SCHOOL QUESTION 
W. Wallace, M.A., F.R.S.E. 


HERE is much confusion in the public mind re- 
garding the School Question. There are several 
reasons for this. 

One is the separateness of local communities. A 
certain amount of mixing takes place at dances and 
ball games; but on guch ogcasions school questions are 
furthest from the minds of the mixers. U.F.A. conven- 
tions furnish the best available opportunities for com- 
paring views on school matters; but the membership 
represented by no means covers the communities con- 
cerned. Information on school matters tends to remain 
local, and the public outlook therefore correspondingly 
narrow. 

Another reason for the confusion referred to is lack 
of leadership in the dissemination of broad views re- 
garding the meaning of education in modern life. The 
Minister of Education, in canvassing the country with 
his new School Bill, contents himself with explaining 
how its provisions will work towards removing certain 
disabilities inherent in the present system. He assumes 
that everybody is anxious to have the best system of 
education they can afford to pay for; and he gives 
figures of costs which are calculated to allay possible 
fear, on the part of the ratepayers, that the changes he 
contemplates may involve extravagant outlay. But he 
never suggests that something must be done if the prov- 
ince is to hold its own in the keen commercial competi- 
tion between nations which is characteristic of the age. 

As a result of these two causes— the separateness of 
local communities and the lack of leadership — the 
people of the Province do not really know ‘‘where they 
are at’’. They have the Minister’s word for it that, un- 
less the rural school system is reorganized, no further 
educational progress can be expected in the rural dis- 
tricts. But what is there in that to excite the average 
ratepayer? The average ratepayer is a struggling farm- 
er, not far removed from the pioneering stage, who 
must be shown real reasons before he will willingly 
divert any part of his hard-earned income from the 
development of his land to other uses. No such reasons 
have yet been put clearly and comprehensively before 
the people. They have not been shown that, besides 
being advisable in the interests of educational progress, 
a serious measure of school reform is an urgent neces- 
sity and an inevitable condition of the continued pros- 
perity of the Province. 

The attitude of the provincial press, in this regard, 
is sufficiently disappointing. Traditionally the Press 
stands for ‘‘leadership’’; but the provincial press ap- 
pears either to have little acquaintance with modern 
educational movements, or to lack the courage of its 
convictions. The people of the Province need just the 
kind of leadership that the Press can provide. Its pres- 


tige in social criticism, its access to sources of informa- 
tion, and its facility in popular exposition are unrival- 
led; and no other agency can so effectively reach the 
public ear and the public mind. 

There is, perhaps, nothing more certain than that, 
-unless serious reforms are instituted in the matter of 
the conduct and operation of our schools, the next gen- 
eration will see the Province seriously hampered in its 
progress. Why? Simply because the rest of the civil- 
ized peoples of the world, broadly speaking, have been 
busy since the war tuning their educational systems to 
a higher pitch, in order to attain a higher degree of 
industrial and commercial efficiency. The Province will 
lag behind at its peril; and from that point of view tae 
Minister of Education, instead of endeavoring to allay 
the fears of the ratepayers, in the kindness cf his heart, 
should be warning them of the grave consequences of 
neglect in the provision of educational facilities capable 
of meeting the demands of modern life in a modern 
way. 

On the other hand, the situation most certainly does 
not call for hasty decision. Nothing is more likely to 
retard the final launching of the Province on a healthy 
career of progressive educational activity than pre- 
mature action upon immature judgment and ill-devel- 
oped public opinion. The ratepayers are not much 
nearer to a practical understanding of the problems in- 
volved than at this time last year — as far, at least, as 
one can judge by the usual signs. They are still hover- 
ing over the more obvious and superficial aspects of the 
situation, and but little attempt to get down to bed- 
rock on the subject is apparent. The experience of 
Missouri is worth noting in this connection. For many 
years prior to 1923 the State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion had been struggling, with meagre success, to se- 
eure legislation in support of better supervision of the 
schools. That the provision of educational facilities in 
Missouri at that time was considerably in advance of 
what pertains today in Alberta is evident from the fact 
that Missouri had then over 750 high schools, mostly of 
the first class, and a superintendent of schools in every 
county. In 1923, a County Unit Law, similar in most 
respects to the proposed Alberta Act, was introduced 
into the Missouri Legislature — and passed. But short- 
ly thereafter the reactionaries got together and secured 
permission to submit the new law to a referendum. The 
question was accordingly included in the voting paper 
at the next elections, when the new law was nullified. 
It appears to be a fair inference that, in democratic 
communities, it is not sound practice to initiate new 
policies before public opinion is sufficiently developed 
on the matters concerned. 

I contend that the present state of development of 
public opinion in Alberta on the school question is no 
more favorable for legislative action than it was in 
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Missouri in 1923. The supply of relevant information 
upon which, conceivably, a well developed public opin- 
ion might be based is not even yet available for public 
consumption. It is not sufficient that the Minister, in 
framing his bill, should have had all the necessary in- 
formation at his command, though even that is open to 
doubt. The need for a well developed public opinion 
behind the School Bill, before it passes into law, de- 
mands that the people shall have all the relevant facts 
necessary to a wise decision put clearly before them in 
digestible form. From that point of view the most not- 
able recent advance towards a happy solution of the 
school problem is the request made by the Teachers’ 
Alliance to the Premier, a few months ago, that he 
should initiate an Educational Survey of the Province, 
by a competent commission, ‘‘for the purpose of secur- 
ing information that will point the way to the most 
necessary and desirable changes’’. The usefulness of 
the information collected by this means would not de- 
pend upon the acceptability of the conclusions and rec- 
ommendations based upon it by the commission, but 
upon its applicability to the building up of a sound and 
practicable body of public opinion. By no other means 
can that be accomplished. The first thing, clearly, is 
to get the facts. A community taking legislative action 
without an adequate survey of the facts is like a patient 
taking medicine without a competent diagnosis of his 
ailments — a common practice, no doubt, but not one 
to be recommended on the score of effectiveness! Let 
= an effective Survey; it will save money in the 
end. 


A WORD FROM A TRUSTEE 
Winterburn, Alberta, 
The Editor, 
A.T.A. Magazine. 
Dear Sir: 


The Minister of Education in his proposed new 
‘School Act’’ seems to have overlooked one very vital 
factor — the factor that spells success or failure of any 
scheme that deals with people in general. 

If the Local District Boards could have been done 
away with and some measure of secondary education 
made compulsory, the scheme might meet with success. 
As neither of these things are to take place, the human 
factor must be considered. If one thinks along these 
lines, it is easy to see how endless friction and general 
dissatisfaction might arise; for instance, teachers will 
not be equal in teaching ability, experience or salary, 
yet most districts will want as good a teacher as their 
neighboring districts, for are they not helping to pay 
the bill? Neither will the people in one section, who 
have no facilities for, or desire for secondary education, 
relish helping to pay for high schools in another 
section. 

There is no need to labor this point. It is quite 
obvious. One can find many things of a like kind for 
themselves. In my opinion, the Minister in striving 
after an ideal has allowed some very necessary prac- 
tical points to escapé him. An- right thinking person 
will be in full accord with the Minister’s aims and will 
be more than willing to support any scheme that will 
bring them into effect, providing such scheme can pos- 
sibly meet with success. One should, however, scrut- 
inize carefully any such scheme, and if in his opinion 
it does not fill the bill he should be prepared to offer 
alternatives. Therefore, I beg to submit the following 
for consideration. 
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The General Board 

A genera! board is not needed. Its duties can be 
fulfilled by other bodies at a much less cost, as I will 
endeavor to show later on. 

Stabilizing Rural 

Any increases in teachers’ salaries that the rural 
people of this province will be willing to stand for at 
the present time will not induce ambitious young men 
and women to take up rural teaching as a life work. 
Girls will still get married. Young men and women 
will still use the teaching profession as a stepping stone 
to something else. There will still be the drift to the 
cities, but a scheme that vrill double the present aver- 
age teaching life is well worth considering. 

Equal Opportunities for Education 

At present an equal opportunity for primary educa- 
tion is all that can be the concern of all the people. 
Until the people and the Government are prepared to 
establish a measure of compulsory secondary education, 
high schools cannot possibly be the concern of all the 
people, and any scheme that would tend to make them 
so would be manifestly unfair and undemocratic. All 
public schools should be open for the full term and 
all public school districts should at least start their 
school year on as nearly as possible an equal monetary 
basis. How this can be done I will deal with under the 
heading of ‘‘ Divisional Boards’’. 


Salary Schedule for Teachers 

A Commission could be formed composed of repres- 
entatives of the school trustees and of the teachers and 
of the Department of Education. Each body to bear 
the expense of its own representatives. This Com- 
mission would draw up a schedule of minimum salaries 
for teachers, based on academic Ca ere —— 
ability and length of service. is Commission sh 
also set standards that must be reached by teachers 
according to their length of service. Any teacher who 
for any reason cannot reach these standards would be 
considered unfit to stay in the teaching profession and 
would be easily eliminated. 

Divisional 


Boards ~ ; 

All taxes and all public school grants should be 
paid to the Divisional Boards, who would pay the 
teachers and also pay over to the school districts the 
money the districts would need to carry on. An educa- 
tional tax imposed and collected in a similar manner 
to the supplementary revenue tax to cover the lowest 
minimum salary for all the teachers and the minimum 
salary for all the supervisors should be the only general 
tax. The total public school grants should be consider- 
ed as equalization grants and should be paid to the 
divisions on a pro ratio basis — the lower the assessed 
value, the higher the amount receivable. The Divisions 
in a like manner would pro rate the total amount re- 
ceived into the school districts’ accounts. In this way 
all Divisions would have from the general tax sufficient 
funds to pay the lowest minimum salary to all the 
teachers and supervisors within their Division, there- 
fore all Divisions would start on an equal basis. To 
the credit of each public school district would be the 
amount of the lowest minimum teacher's salary plus 
the district’s share of the school grant pro rated as 
aforesaid. This would put all public school districts on 
as nearly an equal basis as is possible. The Public 
School District Boards would have a voice in the selec- 
tion of their teacher, decide the kind and class of teach- 
er they needed and what salary the teacher would be 
paid. They must, of course, pay at least the minimnm 
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GIVE HOLT, RENF REW FURS 
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salary according to the salary schedule. The Public 
School District Board would requisition from the Div- 
isional Boards the necessary funds to finance the opera- 
tions of their school. The following will perhaps ex- 
plain the above more clearly. 
Requisition 
Estimated Expenditure for the Year 19...... of the Busy 
Bee School District No......... 


Teacher’s Bala ty icssicciscsscccesdssccccces $1,150.00 
For all other purposes ..............000 500.00 


Total Estimated Expenditure .....$1,650.00 


“This woujd be sent to the Divisional Board. That body 


would have to the credit of the Busy Bee School Dis- 
trict the lowest minimum salary — say, $1,000.00, plus 
Busy Bee’s share of the school grant say, $100.00; 
making a total credit of $1,100.00. Busy Bee’s requisi- 


-tion calls for $1,650.00; they have a credit, as shown, of 


$1,100.00, leaving a balance of $550.00, to which would 
be added Busy Bee’s share of the Divisional expenses, 
say, $50.00, which would mean that the sum of $600.00 
would have to be raised by taxes within the Busy Bee 
School District. The Divisional Board would pay the 
teacher on receipt of a monthly time sheet and pay the 
balance of tue requisition in quarterly instalments to 
the school district. The size of the Division, as out- 
lined in the proposed new School Act is, without doubt, 
too large for effective administrative purposes. A div- 
ision of fifty school districts would be p!enty large 
enough. Personally, I would base the size of the Div- 
isions upon the amount of territory one supervisor 
could cover adequately. Raising the funds to -cover 
divisional expenses within the division itself would 
allow the people of any division to spend as much or as 
little as they liked on secondary education, ete. It 
would allow them to hire, if they wished, instructors 
in vocational training, music, organized sport, physical 
training, eic., ete., without the necessity of considering 
the rest of the Province. In other words, if the people 
of any one Division were progressive in educational 
matters they would be at liberty to forge ahead at 
their own expense. I would delegate sufficient powers 
to the Divisional Board so that a real man or woman 
would know it was worth while to accept a position on 
a Divisional Board and know he has a real job once 
he becomes a member of such a Board. I would give 
the Divisional Boards power to foster and encourage 
trustee - teacher conventions within their divisions, 
where trustees and teachers could meet and get each 
other’s view-point on educational matters; where they 
could discuss among other things the curriculum; and 
on the recommendations of such conventions the Div- 
ision may amend or modify the course of studies in an 
endeavor to fit the course to the pupils, instead. of fit- 
ting the pupils to the course of studies, as is done at 
present. I would give the Divisional Boards power to 
classify the schools within the Division, so that in future 
public district boards would be unable to place a begin- 
ner under a too heavy load in order to save a few dol- 
lars. I would give the Divisional Boards power to — 
but it would take too long to write of all the powers I 
would give them. But they would practically have an 
oversight of all the schools within their Division and 
up to certain limits their word would be law.. Of course 
it is understood that the Minister of Education would 
always be the final court of appeal, and any innovations 
must have his sanction before being put into force. 
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Superintendence 
Let the Inspectors be Inspectors. Why try to make 
them serve two masters. How can they possibly be re- 


. sponsible to two bodies? At present their services are 


always available to school boards. Under any scheme 
they could not do more and still carry out their in- 
spection work. Increase their numbers so that every 
school can and will have an Inspector visit them and 
be with them at least one-half day in each and every 
term. Let the Supervisor be the superintendent, with no 
strings on him from the Department, except to see that 
he has the necessary qualifications. Under some such 
scheme as I have outlined, I see no difficulty in bring- 
ing in the towns and cities, villages and consolidated 
districts, thus having a uniform system throughout the 
whole of the Province. 

There are many points i have not touched upon. 
I have tried to be as brief as possible and still give you 
some idea of my thinking along the lines of an improve- 
ment in school administration. 

Yours truly, 
W. F. Broadstock. 


BAKER WINS FAVOR FOR BILL 
‘Over one hundred cars from the surrounding dis- 
tricts (Many Island, Walsh, Graburn, Newburg, Elk- 
water, Josephburg, Norton, Thelma, Pashley and Medi- 
cine Hat) directed themselves to Irvine on October 16, 
to attend a public meeting in the U.F.A. Hall, with Hon. 
Perren Baker scheduled to speak on the proposed Rural 


‘School Act,’’ says a report from S. Wiedeman, chair- 


man of the meeting. ‘‘The Minister of Education dealt 
for an hour and a half with the bill, and was listened to 
with marked attention by his constituents. Questions 
asked by several of those present were satisfactorily 
answered. <A resolution emanating from Valley and 
Clearwater Locals, proposing to raise the standard of 
teachers before certificates were issued, was satisfactor- 
ily dealt with by the Minister. Opponents of the School 
Bill later stated they had modified their opinions, and 
stressed the need for correct information and explana- 
tion.” — The U.F.A. 


THE NEW SCHOOL BILL 
To the Editor — 
(Acme Sentinel) 

Dear Mr. Editor: 

I should like to thank you for having opened your 
columns for a discussion of the School Bill. I have 
read with much interest the letters of Mrs. Kerns and 
X.Y.Z., and while I do not entirely agree with either, I 
think thanks are due to the one for her defence of the 
measure and to the other for pointing out some of its 
defects. To me the Bill has a more serious fault than 
either of your correspondents has pointed out. It seems 
to me to be the thin edge of the wedge to substitute a 
bureaucratic for a democratic control of education. I 
think that every tax payer should resist this attempt 
to limit the powers of School Boards for the next step 
will be their complete elimination. Those who pay the 


_ piper should call the tune. In the average rural school 


district the annual cost of running a school averages 
from two thousand to two thousand five hundred dol- 
lars. Of this sum the Government contributes ninety 
cents a day or one hundred and eighty dollars in all. I 
think, therefore, that the control should lie with those 
who are taxed so heavily for the upkeep of education. 
That is the true principle of democracy. A teacher who 
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is worth his salt will get as square a deal from the aver- 
age school board as he would get from the Government 
if the entire control were in the hands of the Depart- 
ment of Education. School boards may not be perfect; 
neither are teachers, nor inspectors, nor governments, 
for that matter. We depend on time and education to 
make them more perfect. Nor do I think that the pres- 
ent system is as bad as it is painted. The industrious 
pupil can make his Normal or University Entrance un- 
der it with ease. A change of system is not likely to 
stimulate very much the lazy or the indifferent. Better 
to bear the ills we have than fly to others that we know 
not of. 
Yours truly, 
Democrat. 
(Acme Sentinel) 


Why the Opposition? 

Despite the opposition shown to the proposed. new 
School Act which the Hon. Perren Baker is anxious to 
sponsor at the next session of the Provincial Legislature, 
we believe that rural school boards are following a 
short-sighted policy in attacking the measure. 

—Drumheller Mail. 


Should THe Have Anified 


Mathematics in High School? 


(D. L. Shortliffe, M.A.) 





One of the reasons advanced by Prof. Cook for the 
unification of mathematics is that ‘‘relations between 
variables are basic to mathematics and the sciences. 
One of the primary purposes of mathematical instruc- 
tion should be the analysis and understanding of such 
relations.’’ 

Well, whether this is true depends on what is meant 
by ‘‘basic’’ and ‘‘primary’’. If by ‘‘basic’’ Prof. Cook 
means that relations between variables play a leading 
role in mathematics and science he is obviously correct. 
But even so it remains to be shown that this constitutes 
a valid reason for unifying mathematics. If by ‘‘basic”’ 
we mean that these relations among variables consti- 
tute a sine gua non in mathematics, an indispensable 
stem from which all other concepts branch, then I am 
afraid it would be very difficult to defend Prof. Cook’s 
statement. 

Similarly with ‘‘primary’’. If by this word we 
mean ‘‘first in importance in practical application of 
mathematics in the sciences’? then once more Prof. 
Cook’s statement is so obvious as to amount to a tru- 
ism. If, on the other hand, ‘‘primary”’ is to be taken 
as first in point of time in the pupil’s career, I am sure 
Prof. Cook would be the last to make any such claim. 

It follows, therefore, that, primary though these re- 
lations among variables may be from the stand-point 
of scientific importance they are not to be introduced 
at the beginning of a student’s career. We have not 
much light, apparently, on the question of when they 
should be introduced, to say nothing of the question as 
to whether their introduction necessitates any unifica- 
tion. It surely would be rash to assert that because a 
given concept plays a leading role in scientific applica- 
tions it’ follows that the whole of mathematical instruc- 
tion ought to revolve about that concept. Such an un- 
dertaking involves pedagogical difficulties that cannot 
be dismissed quite so summarily as that. This applies 
to high schools particularly. 
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It is true, as Prof. Cook points out, that in ancient 
times they had unified mathematics. This is precisely 
one of my reasons for being suspicious of it. Indeed if 
we go back far enough in the history of this universe 
I daresay we should find everything ‘‘united’’ if by 
that we mean ‘‘undifferentiated’’ or not yet subject to 
the modern principle of division of labor. At one time 
medicine was ‘‘united’’ with magic and science with 
religion. Not many doctors today would resort to 
magic. Nor does the modern scientist per se bother 
his head about religion, however earnest he might be 
about it in his non-professional moments. 

Incidentally it might not be amiss to remark that 
there is danger of attaching too much importance to 
variables. That is done in practically all university 
teaching and in some high school teaching. It is true 
that the concept of a variable symbol, i.e. a symbol rep- 
resenting a succession of numbers, is a useful one, but 
if such symbol becomes a fetish and is regarded as a 
variable ‘‘quantity’’, as is usually done, great confus- 
ion ean result, and frequently does. After all, the im- 
portant thing is not the variable but the num bers it suc- 
cessively represents, and these are constants. Just as 
soon as the variable itself occupies the central position 
in our thoughts and comes to be regarded as a “chang- 
ing quantity” it becomes a meaningless figment of the 
fancy with no more practical significance than Humpty 
Dumpty or Santa Claus. I fear that if too much bother 
about variables is depressed from the university into 
the high school there will come along with it a lot of 
the resulting confusion of thought in regard to this 
point that I remember was rife among university stu- - 
dents in my own undergraduate days. 

Prof. Cook says ‘‘in the solution of equations in one 
variable the graph is the first step and provides a 
simple and practical method of solving approximately 
any such equation.” Well, it is easy to make these off- 
hand assertions about points of pedagogy. Personally 
I have tried the very scheme Prof. Cook mentions and 
got just about the same results as with the usual for- 
mal methods. Apparently there are some beginners 
who will learn Algebra by any or no method while 
others will never learn it by any method. The number 
who will be transferred from one of these classes to the 
other by some rare or freak method is, after all, com- 
paratively small. ‘‘Method’’ bids fair to become as 
big a myth as variables. 

I might mention yet a third ‘‘trick’’ that, so far as 
my observations go, beats either of the above, viz. to 
introduce with the aid of graphs, simple work on 
equations in two variables before any work is done on 
equations in one variable. I personally can get my best 
results that way. By the way, graphs or no graphs, the 
time has to come when our patient has to ‘‘roll up his 
sleeves’’ and solve equations. That in itself is a suffi- 
cient job without too much fuss and feathers about 
‘‘nniting’’ it with something else. Possibly what we 
need is more variety rather than more unity — one 
teacher will be at his best by one plan, another by 
another. 

Space forbids that I should enter into any lengthy 
discussion of a ‘‘rate of change’’. This also is a very 
useful concept in mathematics and science, but has 
nothing to do with unifying mathematics. Carbon has 
something to do with both prussiec acid and sugar. We 
do not ‘‘unite’’ these ingredients on that account. 

I might remark that the fine analytical concept of a 
rate of change can hardly be formed without a very 
considerable discipline in elementary theory of limits. 
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HE COMMERCIAL LIFE, on account of 
the location of its Head Office, is ina 
highly favorable position to give the best 

possible returns to the members of any group 

in the Province of Alberta. 


The Commercial Life is distinctly and exclus- 
ively a Western Company. 


The Group Insurance of The Commercial Life 
does not share in the heavier mortality of the 
East but enjoys the more favorable mortality of 
the West. Reduced to dollars and cents this is 
a big item. Notice the accompanying statement 
regarding mortality for the year 1928, from the 
Report of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Ottawa. 


FIVE EASTERN PROVINCES 


Prince Edward Is., Nova Scotia, New Bruns. 


Quebec, Ontario 
6,924,000 
85,849 


Rate per thousand 12.4 
FOUR WESTERN PROVINCES 


Manitoba Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
British Columbia 


2,721,000 
Total deaths 


Rate per thousand 8.5 
The Mortality in the East is 45.8% 
Higher than in the West 


“The best risks taken by the insurance companies 
are in your Western Provinces, because it is here in 
particular that one finds a strong, sturdy, clean class 
of fellows, and that is why the Western business is so 
highly valued by the companies.’ This tribute to the 
healthiness and character of the people of the West 
was paid at the insurance convention yesterday by 
the medical referee of a large Eastern company, at 
the close of an important address bearing on the 
medical problems incident to insurance risks, 

—Calgary Morning Albertan 








Croup Insurance with The Gommercial Life 





THE COMMERCIAL LIFE, on account of the location of its Head Office, is in a 
highly favorable position to give the best possible service to the members of any 


group in the Province of Alberta. 


The following are only two of the many testimonials we have received: 


Tue Commerciat Lire Assurance Company or CANADA 
Gentlemen: 

I wish to express my thanks for the consideration and kind- 
ness which you have shown me in attending to the claim papers 
and for the prompt manner in which you paid my claim of 
$1,500 under the City of Edmonton Group Policy. 

Your Inspector called just a few minutes after your company 
had been notified of this claim to arrange for the completion of the 
claim papers and to give me whatever assistance he could. The 
interest which you have taken in this case has been indeed very 
comforting. 


: Again thanking you for the service which you have rendered, 
am, 


Yours very truly 
(Signed) PHEOBE VAN RUYVEN. 


The 





Head Ottice {COMMERCIAL LIFE te 
EDMONTON Assurance Company of Canada’ 





““T saw your name in 


Tue ComMeErciAL Lire ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


Dear Sirs: 
Re City Group Policy No. 670 


I desire to tender my sincere thanks for the prompt settlement 
of the claim in respect of my late husband, for which I received 
your cheque a few days ago. 

Not only do I wish to thank you for the prompt settlement 
but also for the way in which all matters relating thereto were 
handled—with a minimum of trouble to me. 

Cf the three companies with which my husband was insured 
The Commercial Life was the first to make payment, due, in 
part, 1 realize, to its having its Head Office right in our midst. 

Wishing the Company every success, I am, 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed) AGNES ROBERTSON. 





Managing Director 


the A.T.A.” 


J. W. Glenwright 
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Without such discipline all the student can get will be 
the usual foggy notion of a rate of change entertained 
by all laymen and many physicists. It is true that he 
will acquire some of the verbiage about rate of change 
but a little sagacious quizzing will soon reveal the fact 
that he is bluffing and does not know what he is talk- 
ing about. At least that is the conclusion to which my 
observations have led me with respect to a great many 
university students and certainly one should not expect 
a lot of high school youths and maidens to do any 
better. 


One of the main arguments advanced by those in 
favor of unified mathematics is that in the present 
‘‘water-tight compartment’’ system ideas do not ‘‘carry 
over’’ from one ‘‘compartment’’ to the other. Well, it 
is easy to say these things. I can only give my testi- 
mony based on some years of not entirely unwatchful 
experience. It is substantially as follows: Those who 
are unable to master the elements in one ‘‘compart- 
ment’’ do fail to carry over what little they get into 
other ‘‘compartments’’, while those who are able to 
master such elements usually do ‘‘earry over’’ very 
nicely indeed. 


After all, these ‘‘compartments’’ are not ‘‘water- 
tight’’ for any student of fair intelligence, and nobody 
else should be studying mathematics anyhow. Any boy 
who knows that x*—y’?—(x—y) (x+y) but cannot see 
that Cos?A — Sin?A = (CosA — SinA) (CosA + SinA) 
ought to drop mathematics and specialize in literature 
or household science. 


Now the proposal is to replace these relatively small 
‘“compartments’’, which the weak student already 
finds too heavy for him, by one big heterogeneous com- 
partment! Surely pedagogical mysticism never went 
to greater lengths than this! It is quite characteristic 
of a lot of current pedagogy to undertake to cure dis- 
ease by administering more of it! 


Moreover unification of mathematics in our high 
schools means less time spent on mathematies in a 
country where even now the mathematics teacher veri- 
tably has to apologize for his existence. This in itself 


_is sufficient reason for caution. 


T admit quite frankly that under some circumstances 
entirely different from any that have obtained or are 
going to obtain in the educational work of our country 
unified mathematics could be made to work. Given that 
we shall stop our sentimental talk about teaching 
academic knowledge to save men’s souls or to make 
‘*citizens’’ out of them; given as a consequence that 
we shall be seriously teaching these branches only to 
those who have the stamina, or professional urge plus 
stamina, to make it uncriminal to spend their time at 
such pursuits; given that we have as much time for 
our unified as we now have for our diversified course, 
and. while I see no great advantage in the proposed 
unification, I could then see no great disadvantage in it. 


But ‘‘there’s the rub’’! I am not entirely un- 
acquainted with recent educational history in this prov- 
ince. More than once has it happened that some good 
thing, or-perhaps some harmless thing, has been pro- 
posed in good faith by somebody only to be seized by 
somebody else and put to some other purpose with 


disastrous results. The unit system is a case in point. 


It was brought forward by able and devout people for 
a perfectly good purpose. It is being used as an in- 
ducement to still greater numbers of youths to vegetate 
a few more years at our academic high schools and thus 
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acquire still stronger habits of sloth and bluff that will 
damn their.careers on earth. This in the name of 
‘‘edueation for citizenship’’! 

I warn our university professors that however high 
their motives may be in ‘‘unifying’’ mathematics, and 
I know these motives are above reproach, they are furn- 
ishing a certain school of educationists in this province 
with the very chance they crave to depress our mathe- 
matical standards to even a lower level than they oc- 
cupy now. ‘There are countries in which I would be 
willing to see unified mathematics given a trial. This 
country is not one of them. 


TENTATIVE ANNOUNCEMENT 
Of Courses to be Offered at the Forthcoming Summer 
Session of the University of Alberta 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences 

HE preliminary announcement of courses to be 

offered at the Summer Session of the University 

of Alberta, to be held July 4th to August 15th, 1930, as 

usual is subject to the University’s customary reserva- 

tion of its right to modify or withdraw any of the 
courses specified. 

An innovation in connection with the Summer Ses- 
sion of 1930 will be a Master course in piano to be given 
by a musician of international reputation. This may 
be regarded as a first step by the University in the rec- 
ognition of its responsibility towards the subject of 
musie and the musical profession of Alberta. Further 
details regarding this course will be published shortly. 

A provisional list of courses of study to be offered © 
follows: 

Junior Courses (First and Second Year Work) 

Chemistry 1 (General Chemistry) 

English 2 (A General Reading Course in English 
Poetry and Prose) 

French 2 (Authors, Composition and Conversation) 

*German A, A-1 (Introductory German) 

*Latin 1-3 (First Year Latin Authors and Prose Com- 
position) 

Mathematies 7 (Calculus and Analytical Geometry) 

*Physies 1 (General Elementary Physics) (Not to be 
given again until 1932) 

Senior and Graduate Courses 

Chemistry 52 (Organic Chemistry) 

Classics in English 51 (Greek Life and Letters from 
Homer to Lucian) 

English 63 (Prose and Poetry of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury) 

French 51 (Eighteenth Century) 

Mathematies 55 (Caleulus and Differential Equations) 

Political Eeonomy 64 (Trade and Transportation) 

Psychology 51 (General and Experimental Psychology) 

Psychology 55 (Educational Psychology) 

Psychology 105 (Educational Psychology, Advanced 
Course.) 

Edueation 59 (Educational Administration) 

Courses starred are given in their entirety, fifteen 
hours’ instruction per week, with final examination at 
the close of the Summer Session. All other courses, 
seven and one-half hours’ instruction per week, with 
final examination in the spring of 1931. 

In order that the arrangements for the work out- 
lined above may be facilitated, students proposing to 
attend are requested to communicate with the Regis- 
trar’s Office at the earliest possible date, stating what 
courses they are desirous of attending. 
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Barrister and Solicitor 


Bank of Montreal Building 
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Alliance, Inc. 
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What the Press saps on the Normal Practice Question 





PRACTICE TEACHING IN CALGARY SCHOOLS 


HE Calgary School Board will serve notice to the 

Department of Education that after next June 

the present system of practice teaching for Normal 
students will terminate. 

There has been much dissatisfaction over the pres- 
ent arrangement. Many teachers object to the presence 
of Normal students in their classes, not only because 
of the lack of extra remuneration but because of the 
interference thereby created in the regular routine. It 
stands to reason that where this feeling exists the 
future teachers themselves do not receive the maximum 
benefit. 

Two things ‘are evident. The bulk of the new 
teachers are destined to take over rural schools, at 
least at the beginning of their teaching careers. The 
province, not the city, stands to receive the major bene- 
fit from the practice teaching. The Normal students 
must have practice to become proficient in handling 
classes. The only place where they can receive this 
training during their normal course is in the city class 
rooms. With these two facts in view, the demand of 
the teachers for extra remuneration has some justi- 
fication. It is the responsibility of the Department to 
arrange for the practice teaching of the student 
teachers. 

The Department has recognized its responsibilities 
by giving a group of teachers extra pay for practice 
teaching. If this is done in one ease, there is consider- 
able ground for arguing that all teachers engaged in 


this work should be remunerated. — Calgary Herald. 


DECIDE PRACTICE TEACHING TO END IN 
CALGARY IN 1930 

OTIONS approving continuation of the present 

system of practice teaching in Calgary schools 

until June, 1930, and the appointment of an assistant 

superintendent of schools at once, were passed by trus- 

tees at a meeting of the Public School Board of that 
City held recently. 

The motion, which brings to an end the lengthy con- 
sideration of proposals to eliminate practice teaching 
in schools throughout the city, provides that the board 
shall renew its offer to the Minister of Education to set 
aside, on September 1, 1930, sufficient classrooms in the 
city to provide for the most efficient work in connection 
with Normal practice teaching, subject to the teachers 
affected receiving fair remuneration from the depart- 
ment for their extra services. 

Not Efficient 

The board will represent strongly to the Depart- 
ment of Education its united conviction that the pres- 
ent system of teacher training being carried out in the 
city does not make for the greatest efficiency. The 
board will not give consent to continuance of the pres- 
ent scheme after June 30, 1930. 

Mrs. Norman Hindsley, expressing approval of the 
motion passed, stated that the board should have gone 
further and asked for the scheme to be placed in opera- 
tion at once. 

_A letter from Calgary teachers, protesting against 
the present system, was read. It contained assertions 
that the present system caused over-crowded class- 
rooms, slowing up of class work, and extra strain on 
teachers. — Calgary Albertan. 


HE Observer has been following with some curi- 
osity a dispute which has arisen between the Ed- 
monton and Calgary public school teaching staffs and 
the Minister of Education. It is claimed that the Min- 
ister, somewhat autocratically, arranged to have normal 
school students distributed throughout the public 
schools of the cities for ‘‘practice teaching.’’ The reg- 
ular teachers have to act as critics and, in general, be 
models of deportment and efficient teaching for the 
normal students. For performing this service, their 
recognition is exactly nothing in a financial way; and 
probably less than that in other ways. 

It may be taken for granted that many teachers, 
excellent themselves in their work, are not constitu- 
tionally fitted to be critics of the practice teachers and 
are probably not fitted to be model teachers either. 

Other teachers, however, are undoubtedly so fitted. 
It takes a lot of self-confidence for one to set himself 
up as a critic of others. Hence the teacher who. under- 
takes to act as critic of the practice teaching, should 
have that self-confidence in his own ability both as a 
teacher and as a critic. One would suppose that this 
form of service, being of great value to the practice 
teachers, would be remunerated. 

The Observer does not know whether the practice 
teachers are distributed to regular teachers of recog- 
nized ability, or whether they are sent out on the ‘‘hit- 
or-miss’’ basis. If the former method prevails, then 
these unusually efficient teachers should get extra pay; 
in the latter case, the practice teachers are in some 
cases receiving no benefit. 

It is also conceded that where classes have been 
‘‘exposed’’ to the tender ministrations of the normal 
students, it takes some little time for the regular teach- 
er to bring them back to standard. 

The teachers appear to have a real basis for their 
grievance and thus the Minister has another tangle to 


unravel. — Vegreville Observer. 
TEACHERS SCORE DEPARTMENT ACT AS 
‘“‘TYRANNICAL”’ 


TRONG protests against the course being followed 
by the Department of Education in regard to 
practice teaching for normal students were registered 
at a meeting of the Edmonton High School Teachers’ 
Alliance recently. 

After full discussion, the following resolution was 
passed: ‘‘The Edmonton High School Teachers’ Alli- 
ance opposes the drastic and tyrannical method of the 
Department of Education in providing for practice 
teaching for normal school students and calls upon the 
executive of the Aberta Teachers’ Alliance to re-affirm 
its protest to the Provincial Goverment.”’ 

D. L. Shortliffe, president of the high school teach- 
ers’ organization, states that members are not opposed 
to the idea of training pupil teachers or normal stu- 
dents as this is something the profession would be ex- 
pected to carry out. 

Snubbed by Department 

‘“‘What is objected to is the fact that the Minister 
is attempting to force it on the profession without 
granting us any right to discuss details in working out 
the plan, in which we have the desire to co-operate. It 
would be unprofessional for the teachers to submit to 
the Minister’s method,’’ said Mr. Shortliffe. 
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Giving as an instance the practice followed by 
doctors, Mr. Shortliffe said that they do not have to 
give instruction to students at clinics, but when they 
do so, they are remunerated. . 

The building of the normal school here has brought 
the question of practice to the forefront. It is realized 
that the normal students will require this training in 
the schools here, and while this is recognized by the 
Alliance, the point at issue is based on the fact that 
the organization has not been given an opportunity to 
discuss the system to be followed with the powers that 
be. 

Baker’s Statement 

Hon. Perren Baker, after his attention was drawn 
to the above resolution, which was read to him by the 
Journal, said: 

‘‘T am unable to understand why such a feeling 
should exist. The Department arranged with the Ed- 
monton School Board for certain privileges in regard 
to practice teaching in the schools and carried out the 
scheme. The details are being worked out by the prin- 
cipal of the normal school and the superintendent of 
the Edmonton schools. 

‘‘There is no tyrannizing and no intention of doing 
so,’’ declared the Minister. ‘‘So far as I know, there 
has been no tyrannizing.”’ 

Hon. Mr. Baker pointed out further that the ar- 
rangement with the School Board had been made be- 
fore the normal school was located here. 

— Edmonton Journal. 


TEACHER AND NORMAL-STUDENT 
ITY teachers are objecting again this fali to being 
called upon to allow normal students to practise 
on their classes, with no extra remuneration to the 
teacher for extra work that may be entailed by this 
interruption. The objection seems to be not so much 
because there is no extra pay as because the teacher 
has no choice in the matter. The demand for extra pay 
appears to be made in hope that this concession would 
carry with it the right of a teacher to refuse to accept 
the students. 

The art of teaching can only be learned by teaching. 
The normal students must have practice if they are to 
become efficient. The schools of the city will have to 
supply the opportunity for this practice. But the Prov- 
ince, not the City, will get the benefit. It is thus the 
business of the Department, rather than the City School 
Board, to make arrangements for the practice teaching 
to be done under satisfactory conditions. Or to take 
thé responsibility of imposing the interruption upon 
the teachers whether they are willing or not. 

It can be understood that a nervous teacher, a teach- 
er with an unwieldy class, or a teacher with a class of 
backward pupils, may have valid reasons to not wish 
the regular course of work broken into, even for so 
good and necessary a purpose. [t is also conceivable 
that it may make a good deal of difference to the stu- 
dents themselves, in the amount of benefit they will 
get out of their practice teaching, whether they are 
welcomed to the class-rooms or are received there as 
nuisances thrust upon unwilling teachers by arbitrary 
authority. 

Money is a sovereign lubricant for friction of this 
kind. The Department would be well advised to con- 
cede the point and make a reasonable allowance for the 
teacher who expresses a willingness to accept the stu- 
dents. Those who refuse the students at the price of 
refusing the extra pay could be assumed to have good 
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reasons for preferring to earry on as usual. Those who 
accept the pay would put themselves under direct per- 
sonal responsibility to give the students what help they 
could, and thus assist in making their training as 
thorough as possible-— (Editorial, Edmonton Bulletin) 


STUDENT-TEACHER TRAINING IN CALGARY 
SCHOOLS FROM THE STANDPOINT OF 
THE CALGARY TEACHERS 


The teachers feel that, considering the heavy cur- 
riculum the Department outlines, the strain and stress 
the teachers are under to cover the prescribed course, 
it is unfair to ask them to undertake this extra burden 
of teacher training. 

The classes in the Calgary schools are large—40 to 
49 pupils. The supervision and correction of the work 
of pupils in large classes in addition to class instruction 
is extremely exacting, making a heavy demand on the 
energy and time of the teacher. To these arduous daily 
duties the work of assigning lessons for students, criti- 
cising and making a helpful report upon these dessons, 
adds from 114 to 2 hours extra work. 

In our schools there are frequent interruptions to 
class work. The presence of the students makes an 
additional distraction. In consequence the school work 
suffers, and the teacher’s duties are more onerous. 

As a direct consequence of student teaching the class 
suffers a distinct loss— (1) In slackening of habits of 
attention; (2) In progress in their studies. This loss is 
most noticeable in pupils inclined to restlessness, and in 
those below the class average in ability. To make up 
the loss, if this is possible, the teacher must put forth 
extra effort, and bring greater pressure to bear upon 
the class. 


Defects of the System 


1. There is a lack of co-ordination which detracts 
from the success of this system. Our teachers are not 
in close touch with the Normal Instructors. They are, 
therefore, not familiar with the methods presented by 
them, the objective they are seeking to realize, or with 
their standard of grading. 

2. This system is faulty in that there is no attempt 
made to select for this work teachers who are best 
qualified to do it well. 

3. With our large classes there is no opportunity 
for work of an experimental nature which it would be 
desirable students should observe and take part in. 

The Department is attempting to train too many 
teachers. We suggest that entrants to teacher training 
institutions be limited to those whose Departmental 
records show adequate preparation. 

Having completed their training, teachers might be 
expected to give some years of service in the profession. 
Many merely pass through it and out. This is detri- 
mental to Education. 

As an alternative to the practice, during 1928-29, we 
suggest: 

(a) Select teachers suitable for that particular 
work and pay them. 

(b) Reduce the numbers in the classes selected. 


(ec) A higher standard for entrants and a longer 
course of training, to the end that the profession be 
more stable. 
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The Teaching of Mechanics 


By J. W. Campbell, Ph.D. 
Professor of Mathematics, University of Alberta. 





ECHANICS may be divided into two main div- 
isions, kinematics and kineties. Kinematics is 
aptly deseribed as the geometry of motion, and merely 
consists of a system of notation by which various char- 
acters of motion can be described. Kinetics on the 
other hand might be described as the science of the re- 
lated motions of material bodies. As such, it is the 
description of how the kinematics of bodies in riature 
are inter-related. Within kinetics again there is the 
further subdivision into the subjects of dynamies and 
of statics. Statics may somewhat paradoxically be 
said to treat of related motions of material bodies 
which are at rest, while dynamics considers the non- 
rest cases! But as rest and zero acceleration are special 
instances of motion in general this means that the 
theory of dynamics is really the general theory of kin- 
etics and that it includes the theory of statics as a 
special case. 

The science of mechanics dates from very early 
times. Many of the principles of statics were known 
to Archimedes — a working knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of the lever and of the centre of gravity, and so 
on — but knowledge was confined to this particular 
branch of mechanics until the time of Stevinus, Galileo 
and Newton. 

The hundreds of years which occupied the interven- 
ing period witnessed practically no progress in the 
subject, and this fact has been attributed to the vague- 
ness of fundamental ideas in the minds of the men of 
those times.* 

Archimedes built his statics on certain fundamental 
conceptions, and at the present time there are two 
modes of approach to the teaching of mechanics. There 
are some who regard the presentation of statics as a 
beginning to be the most desirable because of the sim- 
plicity of the technique in many of the problems that 
can be considered, and so the fundamental conceptions 
are laid down much as they were by Archimedes, al- 
though in modern terminology and form. There are 
others who prefer a different course, however, and that 
is, first to treat the fundamental ideas of dynamics and 
then to obtain the principles of statics as a special case. 
In this way it is possible to give the subject as a whole 
a unity and connectedness which is otherwise impos- 
sible. 

Now what were the fundamental ideas used by 
Newton which were unknown to Archimedes? Chief 
among them was an adequate scheme for describing 
motion. We talk freely about speeds, for example, and 
what do we mean when we say that a car is travelling 
at 30 miles per hour? If it is travelling uniformly, 
that is, if the distance gone in any interval is propor- 
tional to the interval the meaning is quite clear, We 
then mean that each hour the car goes 30 miles. But 
there are few if any ears that make that kind of 
uniform travel, and in general then what do we mean 
when we say that at a given instant it is going at the 
rate of 30 miles per hour? The statement is not in- 
frequently made in elementary texts that such a phrase 
means that ‘‘if the car were to run uniformly for the 
next hour at the stated rate it would go 30 miles.’’ But 
such a statement is really meaningless, for it affords no 
means of determining velocity at an instant. It would 
be impractical to run a ear for an hour to see how far it 
would go, and furthermore impossible, with the defini- 
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tion given, to know whether or not the speed were be- 
ing kept uniform if the run were made. 

What the statement really means is this: The quo- 
tient of the distance travelled divided by the time 
taken is the average velocity during the interval, and 
the limit of this average velocity as the interval shrinks 
about the instant considered is the velocity at the in- 
stant. In the above case this limit would be 30 miles 
per hour. 

The taking of limits was the new mathematical pro- 
cess introduced by Newton and his contemporary Leib- 
niz. Newton was led to it by his search for a device 
with which to describe natural phenomena, and from 
it has developed the infinitesimal calculus with all its 
extentions. 

Mechanics is a subject which is traditionally diffi- 
cult both for teacher and for taught, and I fear that 
this is at least in part due to the attempt to present 
ideas without adequate equipment in which to express 
them. I have cited only one ease, that of velocity, to 
illustrate the futility of such an attempt, but many 
more might be given. Mass is sometimes described as 
the quantity of matter in a body but without specifying 
how the quantity is to be determined. Such a definition 
really tells us nothing, and it is noteworthy that the 
coneept of mass is one of the most poorly understood 
by elementary students. The distinction between mass 
and weight too often remains one of words. Likewise 
to define a force as being a push or a pull, or as that 
which changes or tends to change the motion of a body, 
without in adition specifying how it is to be measured, 
is to give but an indistinct idea to a beginner. 

A sound background of the fundamentals of meeh- 
anics can, I am convinced, only be obtained through a 
coordinated knowledge of the subject based on the eal- 
culus conceptions of limits. 

Even though the ealeculus be not available as a tool 
of instruction such a background will be found of in- 
estimable value in the teaching of the ordinary tech- 
nique in the solution of problems. It will make the 
problems which arise in the course, and the difficulties 
encountered and raised by the students, cease to be a 
worry. . 

*In his History of the Inductive Sciences, Vol. 1, Book IV, 
Whewell, in referring to this period, writes: “In the period of 
which we now have to speak, men’s ideas were obscured; their 
flisposition to bring their general views into accordance with 
facts was enfeebled. They were thus led to employ themselves 
unprofitably among indistinct and unreal notions.” And a 
little further on; “It is a remarkable circumstance in the his- 
tory of the science of mechanics that it did not make any ad- 


vance from the time of Archimedes to that of Stevinus and 
Galileo.” 


The process was really discovered by Isaac Barrow, New- 
ton’s teacher at Cambridge, but it was developed by Newton. 


FINAL RESULTS OF SPELLING TEST 
C. Willis, M.A., D.Paed. 


Sh arena a number of scores have been received since 

the results of the Morrison-McCall Spelling Test 
were published in the July issue of the A.T.A. Mag- 
azine. While these do not materially alter the standards 
obtained before, they increase their validity. 

The following table shows the total number of eases, 

the median or average score for each grade and the 
American standard. 
Grade It me 6UEM UO VI Vil VIII 
Alberta Standard 14.7 25.9 29.8 35.3 40.7 45.3 48.0 
No of Cases 50 552 457 423 517 400 364 
American Standard 11 18 24 30 35 39 0=—_ 42 

No comment further than that in the July issue is 
needed except to say that it is felt that reliable stan- 
dards have been obtained for this test for Alberta 
schools. 
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RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
Dr. M. E. LaZerte. 
November Assignment. 
EPORTS on the November assignments are com- 
ing in slowly. It is not too late even now to 
forward this material. A summary will be given in 
these columns as soon as sufficient data are available. 


Below is presented a series of questions designed to 
test certain phases of the pupils’ knowledge relating to 
the four fundamental operations with integers. A 
grade II class or a grade III class should attempt only 
tests A, C,D and G. A grade IV, V, or VI class might 
attempt tests B, C, D, E, F and H. Different tests may 
be given on different days. If you cannot give all the 
tests, and you wish to do part of the assignment, give 
grade II or grade III three of the four tests; namely, 
A, C or D, and G. (To ensure our receiving a variety 
of choices between C and D, toss a coin to decide 
whether C or D is chosen). Similarly in grades IV, V 
and VI, some of the tests might be omitted. For these 
grades, tests B and H might be selected along with any 
one or more from C, D, E and F. In all three grades 
test H should be the last one given. The greater num- 
ber of tests you are able to give, the greater the value 
of the entire investigation. 

Each paper must have the pupil’s name and grade 
marked on it. All answer papers should be forwarded 
to us. Postage charges for all amounts over five cents 
will be refunded. 

Teachers are requested to explain the instructions 
without giving any hints concerning methods of pro- 
cedure. No illustrative examples should be discussed 
with the pupils. 

The answer papers are not to be marked before be- 
ing forwarded. In view of the fact that the tabulations 
will be made by the writer, the time demand, if all tests 
were given, is not large, and all A.7.A. readers are 
therefore urged to assist with this study and to give 
the entire series of tests. 

Teachers should urge all pupils to attempt all parts 
of each test. The pupil may lack confidence, he may 
even be in error, but, his response will be well worth 


having. 
Test A. 
For Grades II to III 

1. On January Ist there were 84 cases of measles in 
a city. On February lst there were 40 cases. How 
many more cases were there on January Ist than 
on February Ist? 

2. A pail is full of water. Jack takes 12 cupfuls from 
it. Bill takes 8 ecupfuls from it. How much less 
water is in the pail than at first? 

3. I have 45 pages in my story book to read yet. I 
can read 5 pages an hour. How long will it take 
me to read the remainder of the book? 

4. My ear will go 12 miles on 1 gallon of gasoline. 
How far should it go while using 4 gallons of gaso- 
line? 

Test B. 
For Grades IV to VI 

5. On August 20th a company had completed 495 
miles of railroad. Between June 10th and August 
20th they built 68 miles of railroad. How many 
miles of road were completed on June 10th? 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


EDITED BY M. E. LAZERTE, Ph.D. 


6. 


10. 
11. 
12. 


13. 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


20. 


21. 
22. 


23. 
24. 


25. 
26. 


28. 





xh 


When first weighed, two beef cows differed in 
weight by 145 pounds. When weighed a second 
time the smaller animal had lost 30 pounds in 
weight, but the weight of the other animal had not 
changed. What was the difference between their 
second weights? 
I paid $7.20 for 6 gallons of maple syrup. How 
much did I pay for each quart of syrup? (There 
are 4 quarts in 1 gallon). 
Find the cost of 68 bags of coffee, each weighing 
50 pounds, if coffee is worth 32 cents a pound. 
Test C. 

For Grades II to VI 
Explain what you really do when you add two or 
more numbers. 
When do you add two numbers that you find in a 


problem ? 

Give me a problem with two numbers in it that 
you would add to get the correct answer. 
Finish the sentence in this problem so that you will é 
have an addition question — ‘‘My Geography cost 

60 cents and my music book cost 35 cents. How 
much — ———______-+—__?” 


If you know there were 12 men and 8 women at a 
meeting, what information do you get when you 
add 12 and 8? 
Test D. 

For Grades II to VI 
Explain what you really do when you subtract two 
numbers. 
When you subtract, which do you find, a difference 
or a total? 
When you subtract, which do you find, a sum or a 
remainder ? 
Can you subtract two numbers if they are the 
same size? 
Give me a problem with two numbers in it that 
should be subtracted to find the answer. 
Finish the sentence in this problem so that you will é 
have a subtraction question — ‘‘My garden is 50 
feet long and 24 feet wide. How many— 
i Bo eee 
If you know that Bob weighs 60 pounds and that 
Henry weighs 38 pounds, what information do you 
get when you subtract 38 from 60? 

Fest E. 

For Grades IV to VI 
Explain what ‘‘multiplication’’ means. 
When do you multiply two numbers that you find 
in a problem? 
Construct a problem with two numbers in it that 
should be multiplied to give the answer. 
Finish the sentence in this problem so that you will 
have a multiplication question — ‘‘When milk is 
worth 10 cents a quart, how much——————_— 2’ 
Would you multiply to find the number of feet in 
18 inches? 
Would you multiply to find the number of pints in 
8 gallons? 
Would you multiply to find the number of pupils 
in each row of seats if there are 12 pupils seated, 
3 in each row? 
Would you multiply to find the total number of 
days in the three months, February, March and 
April? 


— 
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Test F. 
For Grades IV to VI 

29. Explain what ‘‘division’’ means. 

30. When should you divide two numbers that you 
find in a problem? 

31. Construct a problem with two numbers in it that 
should be divided to give the answer. 

32. Finish the sentence in this problem so that you will 
have a question in division — ‘‘A man works 8 
hours a day for 6 days, receiving $4.80 a any. How 
much money ——————- ~~ —- ———— 

33. Would you divide to find the cost of several sri 
if you knew the cost of one? 

34. Would you divide to find the number of weeks in 
any given number of days? 

Test G. 
For Grades II and III 

35. Take 40 from 84. 

36. Add 8 to 12. 

37. How many 5’s are there in 45? 

38. How many are 4 times 12? 

Test H. 
For Grades IV to VI 

39. Subtract 68 from 495. 

40. Add 145 and 30. 


41. 6| $7.20 4/$1.20 
42. 68 
x 50 


43. Multiply 3400 by 32. 


Local News 


MAGRATH 

Magrath must change principals of its high and 
public schools, and the school board at a recent session 
made the appointment of G. G. Woolley as the new 
school principal, succeeding G. L. Woolf, who is leav- 
ing about December Ist, 1929, for France for a three- 
year mission there, where he will be Mission President 

for the L.D.S. Church with headquarters in Paris. 
—Magrath News. 


GRANDE PRAIRIE LOCAL 
At the annual meeting of the Grande Prairie Local 
of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, held October 5th, 
the following were duly elected: Honorary President, 
Inspector Balfour ; President, D. J. W. Oke, B.A.,; Vice- 
President, Miss M. E. Morrison; Secretary-Treasurer, 
S. W. Michener. 


TEACHERS HOLD SUCCESSFUL CONVENTION 
BOUT thirty teachers gathered from various points 
in the Northern division of the Trochu inspector- 
ate on November 7th and 8th in the Mirror Public 
School for their fourth annual convention. 
The program included -—— 
Thursday Morning 
Invocation — The Rev. Upton, Mirror. 
Address of Weleome — Mr. J. F. Flewelling, Mirror. 
Grade VIII Grammar Lesson — Demonstrated by Mr. 
R. Cantelon, Mirror. 
New Educational Methods in England — The Hon. 
Trene Parlby, Alix. 


Thursday Afternoon 
Grades IV and V Writing — L. Pearson, Bashaw. 
Hygiene in Primary Grades — Miss E. Keeton, Alix. 
Teaching Grade IX History — J. West, Bashaw. 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance—Mr. Stockwell, Edmonton. 
The Heavy Rural School — Miss F. McDonald, Schultz 
School. 
Teaching Composition, Grades IV and V. — Miss H. 
Stone, Alix. 
Grade IX Literature — Inspector W. J. McLean, B.A. 
‘Thursday Evening 
Banquet at 7.00 p.m. in the Imperial Hotel. 
Friday Morning 
Reading, Grade I — Demonstrated by Miss E. Johnson, 
Mirror. 
Geography — Australia and New Zealand — Miss N. 
Bolch, Bashaw. 
Teaching Grades VII and VIII Art — Miss M. Sander- 
son, Alix. 
The Junior Red Cross — Mr. Adams, Edmonton. 
Enthusing and Encouraging the Pupil — Mrs. K. Bolch, 
Waterglen. 

Business Meeting — The following officers were 
elected for 1930: Hon. Presidents, Hon. Perrin E. Baker, 
Inspector McLean, B.A.; President, Mr. J. West, Bash- 
aw; Vice-President, Mr. J. F. Baugh, Mirror, Seecretary- 
Treasurer, Mr. L. T. Pearson, Bashaw. Executive: Miss 
E. Keeton, Alix; Miss A. Whealan, Mirror; Miss F. Me- 
Donald, Schultz School. 

Friday Afternoon 
Field Sports. 
—Published by request of Trochu Teachers’ 
Association. 


VEGREVILLE CONVENTION 

The Vegreville Convention was attended by 139 
teachers, and was conceded by all to be the best that 
Vegreville has had, both in numbers present and in 
work done. The speakers on all the professional topies 
were from the Vegreville Inspectorate, and certainly 
there was no need of bringing in others when teachers 
of their quality were available. 

An outstanding feature was the whole-hearted in- 
terest all had in making the school a centre for the com- 
munity life, and using it to enrich the community. This 
was particularly striking in view of the number of New 
Canadians in the Inspectorate, and that fully half of 
the teachers present were new Canadians. 

Inspector Williams has a strong personal hold upon 
the affection and respect of his teachers. His prestige 
has been won by stout loyal service to education, and 
by a clear grasp of the fundamentals of educational 
service. 

With teachers as alert and alive to the needs of their 
fellow Canadians as the Vegreville teachers are, and 
assisted by the inspiration of Inspectors like Mr. Will- 
iams, Alberta need have no fear of any foreign problem 
in its midst. 

The speakers were: History—William Smith; Eng- 
lish—W. Dinwoodie ; Scienee—N. Sveckla; Citizenship 
in Practice — Wm. Tomyn; Inter-School Activities — 
Geo. Hoskins; School Library—Mrs. Cameron; Virility 
and Vitality in the School—Inspector Williams; Social 
Service—Miss L. Boutilier and Mrs. Chinworth; Prim- 
ary Methods—Mrs. Carnal. 
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THE RIVERSIDE ALL-STAR SOCCER FOOTBALL TEAM 


Calgary champions of 1929, winners of Cooper Shield, who will play with the Edmonton champions 


for the Provincial championship, Spring 1930. 


Standing from Right to Left: Edward Witt, Henry Gerlitz, Stanley Cosburn, Wm. Marshall, Cons. 
Fedvick, Stanley Cotterell, Fred Dippel. 


Sitting: 


D. E. Bickell (vice-principal), Henry Kniess, Roy Kromm, Jack Schneidmiller, Fred 


Wiesner, Tudor Kniess, Mr. Verge (principal). 
In front: Paul Gardiner (captain). 





CALGARY PUBLIC SCHOOL MEN’S LOCAL 


The Calgary Public School Men’s Local of the 
A.T.A. held its regular monthly meeting in the Y.M.C.A. 
on November 5th. It was a supper meeting and was 
attended by thirty members, a few of whom came a 
little later. The majority of those present agreed that, 
from the standpoint of attendance and amount of busi- 
ness done, it was the most successful gathering of the 
year. It was agreed to hold the December meeting at 
the same place and hour. 


The President, Frank Speakman, occupied the chair. 
The matter of membership in the Young Men’s Section 
of the Board of Trade was discussed. Penny Savings 
Banks were discussed but the Local considered that it 
would not favor the plan at present. Mr. Cook sub- 
mitted a progress report on Research. Mr. Freeman 
gave a report of a meeting of the Education Committee 
of the School Board. The meeting considered the case 
of a loan to ‘a teacher in financial straits, who had ap- 
pealed to an official of the Alliance. It was agreed by 
the meeting that we send a letter to the School Board 
endorsing their stand re Practice Teaching. Regarding 
salary increases and adjustments it was agreed that a 
letter be sent to the Board and a delegation be appoint- 
ed to back up the claims of this Alliance on behalf of 
certain members of the Local. 

Mr. Verge brought up the matter of Cumulative 
Sick Pay. Mr. Verge and Mr. Lunn were appointed to 
bring in a report on this subject at the next meeting. 

Mr. Thomas introduced the question of Pensions. 
He gave in detail the workings of the City Police Pen- 
sion Scheme. A committee consisting of the following 
members was appointed to investigate a local scheme 
and also to look into the present status of the Provin- 
cial Scheme: Messrs. Brock, Verge, Thomas, Florendine 
and Godwin. 

The case of a former member of the city teaching 
staff was brought before the meeting and it was agreed 


that the details be obtained and that further steps be 
taken to ascertain whether this case would come under 
the Minister of Education’s plan to relieve deserving 
cases. 

The visit of Mr. Douglas Kennedy and his Morris 
dancers was noted as being the next attraction under 
the auspices of the National Council of Education. 

A reporter was appointed to forward any items of 
interest to the A.T.A. Magazine. 

The next meeting will be the annual meeting and 
nominations and balloting will take place at that time. 


CALGARY NEWS ITEMS 

F. G. Buchanan, recently appointed School Inspec- 
tor for the city, has resigned to become Assistant Sup- 
erintendent. Mr. Edwards, who inspected the senior 
grades here two years ago, has been appointed City 
School Inspector. W. M. Brock, who spent the last 
year in Toronto, has returned to Mount Royal School. 
W. S. Webb has gone from Mount Royal to King 
George. A. W. Van Volkenburg, who has been prin- 
cipal of King George School for many. years, has moved 
to Sunalta. With the expansion of Balmoral Schoool 
F. J. Raymer and Hugh Broadberry were transferred 
there. Eryl Bickle is now Vice Principal at Riverside. 
Hugh Bryan is the new Vice Principal at Elbow Park. 
C. ‘R. Patterson has transferred from Riverside to King 
Edward as Vice Principal, taking the place of Wes. Ir- 
win, ‘who is extending his art education in Chicago. 
F. G. Finn has moved from the Belfast to the Con- 
naught School. T. F. Adair has been transferred from 
Stanley Jones to North Galgary School. 

» € 


The following new men have been added to the staff 
this term: G. C. White, Alexandra; E. M. Gillespie, 
Balmoral; J. A. Maxwell, Belfast; E. R. Borgal, Earl 
Grey; S. N. Hoskin, King Edward; A. F. Redel, King 
George; W. H. Cooper, McDougall; L. A. Daniels, Mt. 
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Royal; H. L. Harris, Stanley Jones; O. F. Geiger, 


Ramsay. 
gitig ty > 
Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Patterson have been congratu- 
lated on the birth of a son. 


* * * * 


Riverside School has been successful in winning 
the all-star championship for this city in football this 
fall. As a result the Riverside team will meet an Hd- 
monton team next spring for the Provincial’ champion- 
ship. 

OR GA Loapesel ag 

R. B. Jackson, the ‘‘air-minded’’ member of the 
staff of Victoria School, has resigned to accept a posi- 
tion with the Commercial Airways of Edmonton. J. A. 
Maxwell will take R. B. Jackson’s place at Victoria, 
while Mr. Parker has been appointed to the staff in Mr. 
Maxwell’s place. 

W011 Min 

On Saturday, November 16th, the School Men’s 
Club met at the Board of Trade rooms where a very 
enjoyable luncheon was held. Mr. Buchanan was the 
speaker of the day when he visioned the ideal educa- 
tional system. It is planned to hold a banquet on Sat- 
urday evening, December 7th, to which the ladies will 
be invited. 


CALGARY NORMAL SCHOOL LOCAL 


The following is an account of the organization 
meeting of the A.T.A. at the Calgary Normal School. 

On the morning of October 21st classes were sus- 
pended for 45 minutes for the organization of the Cal- 
gary Normal School Local Branch of the A.T.A. Mr. 
Barnett spoke telling a few of the services rendered by 
the A.T.A., its advantages, and other interesting facts. 
At the close of the meeting a temporary executive was 
elected by the student body. The officers elected are: 
President, Mr. E. Carter; Vice-President, Miss M. Hous- 
ton; Seeretary-Treasurer, Miss J. Wonnacott. 


DRUMHELLER LOCAL 


On Saturday, November 23rd, at 12.30 p.m., the 
Local A. T. A. of Drumheller met in the White House 
Hotel. 

This meeting took the form of a luncheon, with a 
short business meeting afterwards. Three new mem- 
bers of the A. T. A. were reported, and we hope by this 
time the membership is 100 per cent. 

A request has been sent to the.School Board to have 
a representative from the Staff sit with the Board. The 
reply has not yet been received. 

Mr. Wootton gave an interesting talk on the Win- 
metka method of teaching. There seem to be excellent 
points to this system but, of course; we have had no 
demonstration of its efficiency. 

The meeting adjourned — the next one to be held 
in January. 









Shaw Correspondence School 


. Accountancy courses leading to C.A., L.A., C.G.A., and other 
* recognized degrees. Banking courses leading to A.C.B.A. degree. 
Secretarial Course leading to A.C.I.S. degree. Commercial, Steno- 
graphic, and Complete Office Training Courses of equal merit. 
Twenty-five years established. Catalogue upon request from 
SHAW SCHOOLS LIMITED, Bay & Charles Sts. TORONTO 
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HEALTHOBATICS 


(By Stanford Espedel, Physical Instructor, 
Olds School of Agriculture.) 


As the title implies, this short book, Healthobatics, 
signifies acrobatics for health and its aim is to provide 
a simple instructive course for developing physique. 
The whole course, covering twenty lessons or chapters, 
is unique inasmuch as the stereotpyed form of physical 
exercises generally taught in schools gives place to free 
gymnastic exercises: e.g. ‘‘The Roll Over’’, ‘‘The Head 
Stand’’, ‘‘Cartwheel’’, ‘‘Balaneing Tricks’’, ‘‘Hand 
Springs’’, ‘‘Somersaults’’, ete. Each lesson is plenti- 
fully illustrated with actual photographs rendering in- 
struction by the less experienced instructor possible, if 
not comparatively easy. 


All through the course and particularly in the last 
chapter the intense enthusiasm of the author is revealed 
and literary merit is subordinate to the endeavor to 
instil in his readers this same enthusiasm. 


Mr. Espedel, formerly Prineipal at Czar School, is 
now Physical Instructor at the Olds School of Agriecul- 
ture; he is outstanding as an instructor, original and 
practical; so much so that his school classes have al- 
ways been remarkable in regard to physical training 
and one of his classes has travelled and demonstrated 
before large audiences throughout the Province and 
proceeds from the donations received have enabled 
them to work their way from Alberta to Hollywood, 
California. — W. G. Farquason, M.L.A., Ribstone Con- 
stituency. 


Opportunities as Salesmen 


ARE you successful, ambitious and willing to work, but 
limited in your present tion? 


The Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada has attractive 
openings throughout Canada offering great opportunities for 
advancement for men of education, ability and character to 
act as agents. No previous life insurance selling experience 


necessary as every assistance is given to beginners. 


Write or apply personally to: 


Sun Life Assurance 


Company of Canada 
Head Office: Montreal 





Christmas is only one 
Month Away 


“Put us on your Christmas List,” 
says Uncle Ben’s baggage boy. 


Our customers who know, say that 
the Christmas Spirit is most deftly 
expressed in this gift Luggage and 
gift Leather goods shop. There 


are gifts here for everybody—and 
all our goods are popularly priced. 


Visit our shop today 


Uncle Ben’s Exchange 


Corner 102nd Avenue and 101st Street 
EDMONTON *PHONE 2057 
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THE FOREMOST QUESTION 


HE letter of Mr. W. F. Broadstock appearing in 
this issue is well worth scanning. It is the most 
comprehensive, well reasoned commentary on the New 
School Bill, from a rural trustee source, which has yet 
been brought to our notice. If more criticisms of like 
nature emanating from rural citizens were devoted to the 
problem of educational reform there would be a more 
rosy prospect of having the blemishes in our educational 
system in large part eliminated in the not distant future. 
Those who approach the question from the angle: 
“Any right thinking person will be in full accord with 
the Minister’s aims and will be more than willing to 
support any scheme that will bring them into effect, 
providing such scheme can possibly meet with success”’ 
are manifesting a worthy purpose in criticizing and setting 
forth the pros and cons; in consequence paving the way 
for such compromises and adjustments calculated to 
result finally in the adoption of a workable scheme. 


Such was the spirit which led the A.T.A. to render 


their contribution to the “foremost question.’’ Our 
endeavors to induce the Government to submit the 
difficult problem for scrutiny and recommendation to 
an impartial commission have not yet borne fruit. 
We regret this because our conviction is that the co- 
operative endéavor would resuit in a clarification of 
the ideals of the Minister and the submission of alterna- 
tives where practical points have evidently been over- 
looked. It is admitted, generally, that the Bill as it 
stands at present has but a very remote chance of 
ever becoming law, so there is a_ disappointing— 
even alarming—prospect of ‘stalemate’ in Alberta 
school affairs. A Micawber-like waiting for something 
to turn up in the form of public endorsation of the 
proposed scheme will endanger the welfare of our boys 
and girls, for, little though it may be realized by the 
average citizen, the present condition of our system is 
perilous, to say the least. Aggressive action is impera- 
tive. The world is moving forward along modern 
educational lines; Canada—our Alberta—lags behind 
at its peril. But aggressive action must be consequent 
upon a searching analysis of our whole system in the 
light of: 


(a) World-wide tendencies in educational ad- 
niinistration—particularly on this continent—re- 
garding taxation for school purposes, workable 
administrative units, etc. 


(b) Educational financing, involving the gener- 
ally recognized equitable balance betwen the pro- 
portion borne by state and local authority. 


(c) Inspection and supervision. 
(d) The burden of responsibility of state 
and local body in matters. other than finance. 


(e) Peculiar conditions existing in our own 
Province which would, presumably, render practic 


— 
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able or impracticable the adoption in whole or part 
of principles and policies proven effective else- 
where—the human factors involved and_ the 
possibilities of harmonizing them with sound 


projects of educational reform. 
* * * * 


R. BROADSTOCK has left untouched no signi- 

ficant feature involved in the New Bill but we 
hope he will pardon us for saying that one feature 
above all others seems to dominate his conception of 
rural education—that the rural school board must 
never be relieved of its present omnipotent powers in 
“hiring and firing” teachers. We hope we do not 
misinterpret the general burden of his statements, even 


_ though he says nothing more definite than: 


“The District (we assume rural) School Board would 
have a voice in the selection of their teacher, decide the 
kind and class of teacher they needed and what salary 


the teacher would be paid. 

A voice! It seems to us that this voice, under 
these circumstances would be the voice dominant 
rather than the voice submissive. Just as long as the 
small rural school ratepayers have a say in the salary 
to be paid the teacher, so long will there be dislocations 
of service of teachers for the reason or the pretext, 
“salary too high!” We admit that if the rural school 
district is to remain or any local rural board exist at all 
they can not in the very nature of things be left voiceless 
in the all-important matter. But this absolute power 
to “hire and fire” at will without “reasonable” reason, 
is the most irksome responsibility now placed on the 
shoulders of rural school boards and one which results 
in more quarreling and impediments within the district— 
more throes for the board—than all other factors 
combined. It is so regarded by a large number of 
trustees who would welcome being relieved of absolute 
responsibility in this regard. Many other arguments 
might be set forth to prove that, even were the advice 
of the inspector available at all times, the best of rural 
school trustees can make only half a good job of selecting 
teachers; that harm is done to teachers, to schools, to 
pupils and to the whole system by requiring three 
people, intelligent though they may be, acting without 
intimate personal touch with an expert technician, to 
perform the difficult function of choosing the type of 
teacher most suitable for the community. This talk 
about increasing the number of inspectors so the 
Departmental official could be on hand at any and all 
times to advise the rural board is impracticable. 

* * * * 

ESIDES, why the inspectors when there are 

supervisors or superintendents? Should not the 
latter be in more intimate touch with the teachers, the 
needs of each room, and any other peculiar require- 
ments than an inspector? Surely it would be more 
logical for the Superintendent, the suggested official of 
the Divisional Board, to wade through the applications 
of teachers and make recommendations to the appointing 
board. He is the logical partv to diagnose the feelings 
and desires of local communities and fit each teacher 
into the right niche. His success in so doing would 
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be one criterion of his efficiency, and confidence in this 
official would soon eliminate all desire on the part of 
local communities to do their own “hiring and firing’’; 
it would become as foreign to rural communities as it 
now is in sections within a city school district. Other 
considerations all too often enter into the choosing of 
a teacher than the “recommend”’ of an inspector; too 
frequently other considerations than efficiency decide 
the matter—family relationship, local touch, poor 
crops and ‘‘Mrs.——,, the wife of one of the ratepayers 
would like the school to help out... . .” and a 
host of other irrelevant slants on this question of which 
even Mr. Broadstock can not be unaware, will always 
require rural school boards to steer clear of fearful 
“embroglios” and thereby result in the most important 
duty in school administration—the appointment of a 
suitable teacher—being fulfilled in an inefficient manner. 
None but those who decline to face this question 
squarely will dispute this contention. We do not | 
suggest that the local ratepayers and parents should 
have no say whatsoever in the selection of a teacher. 
As a matter of fact, city school boards controlling 
hundreds of teachers are by no means deaf to the 
representations of communities within their district 
and wisely endeavor to interpret public opinion in each 
section regarding the selection, retention or otherwise 
of teachers in particular schools, especially the more 
responsible positions. And such would necessarily 
be done by school boards in a larger unit; only, the 
“family” quarrels would not sway the decisions of the 
members of the board as is now the case with so many 
rural school boards. 
ok * * * 

HE article deals trenchantly with the question 

of appointment of superintendents. It strikes 
at the real root of the question when it asks: “Why 
try to make them serve two masters?” One serving 
two masters must “either hate the one and love the 
other, or else hold to the one and despise the other.’ 
So obvious this, and it recalls to our mind the wag who, 
hearing repeated, ‘The twain shall be one,” quizzically 
interjected, “Which one?” The writer urges: “Let 
the Inspectors be Inspectors and the Supervisor the 
Superintendent.”’ It has always appeared to us that 
under no circumstances should the inspectoral staff 
be disbanded or pared down, they will always be 
a real necessity. Every schoolroom throughout the 
province should be visited once a year at least by a 
Departmental official, if for no other purpose than to 
certify whether or not the type of instruction and 
standard of equipment is such as to justify the payment 
of Government grant. They will be necessary also for 
advising boards and Department whether or not super- 
vising officers of Divisional Boards are competent and 
trustworthy enough to organize a local system on a 
sound and satisfactory basis. Rather than remain the 
critic of the individual teacher he should be the ‘“‘out- 
side authority” with whom Divisional Boards may 
confer respecting the general plan of operations and 
develop such co-operation as is absolutely necessary 
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with the Provincial system. It is surely the function 
of the local official, the Supervisor or Superintendent 
(whatever be his title) to report on the teacher to the 
school board. The Board pays the piper and should, 
through its own supervisor, inform itself of the merits and 
demerits of its staff and whether or not the board is 
getting value for its money. 
* * * cS 

HE comments on the General Board, Equal 

Opportunities for Education, and a Salary Schedule 
for Teachers, are in line with sound educational thought, 
although the writer does not make very clear how a 
salary schedule could be of much use with rural school 
boards deciding ‘what salary the teacher would be 
paid.” It seems to us that the term “schedule” would 
be a misnomer under the scheme of financing set forth; 
in 99 cases out of 100 minimum and maximum would be 
synonymous terms. However, the right nails are 
struck squarely on the head when he says: 


“The size of the Division, as outlined in the proposed 
new School Act is, without doubt, too large for effective 
administrative purposes.” 

“T would base the size of the Division upon the territory 
one sup2rv isor could cover adequately.’ 

‘‘Raising the funds to cover divisional expenses within 
the division itself would allow the people of any division 
to spend as much or as little as they liked on secondary 
education.” 

* % * * 


E suggest that the latter quotation is of far- 
reaching significance. Here is the duty, the real 
opportunity for the Departmental official to manifest 
his calibre and tact as an educationist and representative 
of the supreme authority, in spurring on the backward 





To get accurate, encyclopedic, up-to-date in- 


formation of all kinds that is of vital use and 
interest in the schoolroom. 

A wise school pesenasers has said: “I have never yet 
seen a person, whether pupil or teacher, who was accus- 
tomed to the frequent use of the dictionary who was not od 
the same time a g or superior all-round scholar.’’ 
better.test than this of the value of dictionary work ae 
not be found. 


The New International is constantly revised 
and improved to keep abreast of modern needs 
and information. 452,000 Entries, including 
thousands of New Words. 6000 Illustrations. 
2,700 Pages. 


Write for Helps in Teaching the Dictionary, FREE. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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division or restraining the too eager. Once delegate 
sufficient powers to the Divisional Board so that: 


“A real man or worfan would know it was worth 
while to accept a position on a Divisional Board and 
know he has a real job once he becomes a member.’’ 

and once give the right leadership and partnership 
spirit through the Departmental official progress might 
not be of the same type and degree in every section 
of the Province at any one time but the “high lights” 
here would gradually dispel the ‘‘dark spots” there: 
leadership and progress of one progressive division 
would serve as models worthy of emulation by others, 
with the final result that the average standard through- 
out the province would be raised. Odd districts might 
not attain to the average standard under a rigid 
system. Provincially dominated but the advance “all 
along the line’ would be more pronounced in that 
the advanced sections would not be required to wait 
until the tardy neighbors be educated to a Provincial 
standard or until every section of the province be 
prepared to fall into line with a compromize advance. 
Governments can not force progress, but experience 
and successful experimentation in one section enables 
governments to use the lever to pry open the sealed 
doors of ‘‘stick-in-the-mud,” minimum standard, in- 
sular, reactionary, and leaderless areas. Responsible 
autonomous units of administration with power of 
initiative, are proving the world over to be the best 
incentives to the development and encouragement of 


laymen leaders in education, that sina qua non of 
educational progress. 






Reefs 
of Debt 


HE man or woman who plunges into thoughtless 
spending, making no provision for the future, faces 
financial shipwreck on the relentless reefs of debt. 


Men in debt no longer control their time or their 
careers. Others control them. Freedom from debt 
lies in a definite savings plan. 


ASK FOR OUR FOLDER “tA NEW HORIZON.” IT WILL 
SHOW YOU AN EASY WAY OF SAVING $1,000 
$902M 


The Royal Bank 
of Canada 
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Obituary 


LILLIAN M. OSBORNE 


The vacancy left by the passing of Miss Lil- 
lian M. Osborne will be hard to fill. There are 
few teachers in the profession of her long ex- 
perience—an experience which is not made up 
of a long period of time only, but full of help- 
ful and conscientious service in the work she 
loved. 

Miss Osborne was ever alert to the changing 
mode and quick to adjust herself to the newest 
and latest advances in education, which she 
accepted with the philosophy and the judgment 
of her experience, adjusting the old and tried 
methods to what was good and useful in the 
new. A teacher — in the highest sense of the 
word — a leader and a friend with the infinite 
understanding and tact which has helped many 
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a young teacher over a rough place, for to those 
teachers with whom she was associated, Miss 
Osborne was a wise and understanding coun- 
selor. Those who knew her in this capacity 
might even say that her place cannot be filled, 
for Miss Osborne was a pioneer, with all the 
ideals, courage, strength and initiative which 
that word implies. Miss Osborne was the first 
lady teacher on the Edmonton School Staff and 
taught in Edmonton School Number One where 
MeKay Avenue School now stands, being a resi- 
dent of Edmonton since 1889, at which time she 
journeyed up from Calgary by horseback. 

Miss Osborne was born at Port Stanley, El- 
gin County, Ontario, and educated at Grove 
School, Middlesex County, and the London 
(Ontario) High School, followed by Normal 
Training at Toronto. Since coming to Edmon- 
ton some forty years ago,. Miss Osborne has 
been a loyal member of the Edmonton Staff 
with the exception of a period of seven years. 
In 1908 she handed in her resignation with the 
intention of leaving the profession permanent- 
ly. At such time she was presented with a beau- 
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tiful illuminated address by the Edmonton 
School Board in recognition of her service. 
However, a call came for rural teachers and 
Miss Osborne again entered the profession, 
teaching in the St. John’s School, Spruce Grove, 
during 1911 and 1912. Once more she left the 
profession until during the war, when every 
available teacher was needed to fill the breach. 
She taught at Millet until 1916 and then re- 
turned, by request, to teach at the St. John’s 
School at Spruce Grove, for another two years. 
In January, 1919, she again returned to the 
Edmonton City Staff for she was never content 
to be inactive and the work she loved gave her 
that opportunity to serve some useful purpose. 
Miss Osborne was a member of the A.T.A. from 
the time of its inception. 

Miss Osborne continued as a member of the 
Edmonton City Staff until the time of her death, 
early in November. It was indeed a fitting 
tribute to her faithful service that both the 
Superintendent of Schools for Edmonton and 
the Chairman of the Edmonton School Board 
were among the pall-bearers. 

We all pay tribute to the passing of another 
pioneer. A pioneer and a teacher! Who can 
judge the influence or count the worth of such 
a task well done? 


MRS. C. H. ROBINSON 


Deepest sympathy is felt by the teachers of 
Alberta towards those who were bereaved by 
the death of ‘‘Gwen’’ wife of Inspector Claude 
H. Robinson, daughter of Inspector John W. 
Russell, and a loyal A.T.A. member, who passed 
away at the Lamont Hospital on November 16. 

The late Mrs. Robinson was British Col- 
umbia born, and when four years of age came 
to Olds, Alberta. The family moved later to 
Camrose in 1907, when Mr. Russell became prin- 
cipal of the High School. It was in Camrose 
that ‘‘Gwen’’ received her Publie School and 
Normal School training, her High School grades 
being taken in Calgary. She also attended the 
University of Alberta as an Arts student. 

Her teaching experience included the Red 
Deer School and the Practice School at Cam- 
rose. In August, 1927, she became the wife of 
Mr. Claude Robinson, M.A. In the autumn of 
1928 Mr. and Mrs. Robinson, after the latter’s 
appointment on the inspectoral staff, made their 
home in Fort Saskatchewan, later removing to 
Lamont, a more central location for Mr. Robin- 
son’s work. 

The interment took place at Camrose on 
November 20th. 

Many splendid tributes were paid to the 
memory of one who had become endeared to a 
wide circle of friends and acquaintances. 
Among these tributes one of the most touching 
was paid by the Rev. D. C. Ramsay of Lamont 
when he spoke of her beautiful and exemplary 
life which radiated an uplifting and purposeful 
influence in the sphere in which she moved. 
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OUR TEACHERS’ HELPS DEPARTMENT |©@ 








This department exists for the service of Alliance members 
in the classroom. It will be directed, as it always has been, 
to give help where help is most needed, i.e., in the ungraded 
school. We shall put “in our window” what we think will 
be of most use to you in saving overtime work, in providing 
good suggestions, and in supplying needed material. We do 
not think it worth while to merely duplicate text-book content; 
but we may offer some ideas on how to organize it. 

IF AT ANY TIME YOU FEEL ACUTE NEED of a set 
of supplementary exercises, of composition ideas, of seat-work 
suggestions, or anything else for which you are really at a loss, 
PLEASE ASK US. DON’T WAIT FOR IT TO BE SHOWN 
“IN THE WINDOW.” 

Write, stating clearly what you want, to 

EDITOR, T. H. D., 
A. T. A. Magazine, 
Imperial Bank Bidg., 
Edmonton 
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DO YOU NEED— 


A book containing special material for History, Geography, 
Citizenship, Literature or other work in the class-room. 

A book on teaching method ...... 

> book to illustrate some phase of extra-mural University 
WORK. weiss S 

Advice or assistance in the selection of Intelligence, Proficiency 
or Progress Tests ...... 


You may not be able to name the book, yet you know what 
you wantitfor. If you will write to us stating SPECIFICALLY 
the kind of help that you want, we will try to find the right 
book in the Provincial or University Libraries, and send it 


to you. 
THE A.T.A. BOOK SERVICE, 
Imperial Bank Building, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


offers this assistance to Alliance members. The more you 
use it the better we shall be pleased. 





Outlines for January 


Outlines for Grades II. to VII. Inclusive, by Courtesy of the 
Calgary School Board 


GRADE I. — 
ENGLISH 
Finish first part of Reader and review. Finish initial 
sounds. 


Language and Literature: (a) Review memorization and 
dramatization of the Nursery Rhymes and Poems. Teach (1) 
“Best Game the Fairies Play,” by Rose Fyleman, found in 
“Fairies and Chimneys,” also in “Learning to Speak and 
Write,” by Dickie. (2) “Hopscotch,” by I. E. MacKay, also 
in Dickie. 

(b) Review the retelling and dramatization of stories. 

(c) Continue oral conversation and further development 

of the “Sentence Sense.” 

(d) Draw attention that “I” is always a capital. 

(e) Review drill on “Correction of Errors.” 

(f) Story Telling or reading by the teacher of the follow- 

ing stories: (1) Joseph and His Coat; (2) The Lion 
and the Mouse; (3) The Tar Baby; (4) Nature Stories. 


ARITHMETIC 


(a) Recognition and making of symbols to 50. 
(b) Recognition of groups that make 9 and 10. 
(c) The use of 4, orally only. 

(d) Review. 

(e) Counting by 2’s to 20. 


ART 


Exercise III. To make a booklet. This is correlation of 
Art with other Grade I subjects. Five weeks’ work. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


Trees — How bare they look; compare with Christmas 
trees. Birds — What birds are around? How they must feel. 
how they feed; winter feeding by children. Note the Nor- 
weigan custom of fastening a sheaf of wheat on Christmas 
Day to a pole erected in the garden for the birds to feed upon. 

Plants —- Geranium and other plants in the school room. 
Seeds of nasturtium, bean, wheat, grown in a vessel in the 
room; the flowers florists grow for sale; grow bulbs; grow an 
onion, carrot or turnip in water in classroom. Try this: Cut 
a carrot across about the middle, cut out the grester part of 
the core of the carrot. Bore three holes at equal distances 
apart around the carrot near the cut edge. Attach by these 
holes three strings, hang the carrot up, crown downward, 
keep water in the hollowed carrot. The carrot will grow up 
about itself make a pretty, decorative hanging plant. 


GRADE II. — 


READING AND LITERATURE 
(a) Reading — 
(1) Baby Bear Mends his Chair. 
(2) The Snowbird’s Song. 
(3) The Little Eskimo. 
(4) How the Robin Got its Red Breast. 
(5) Supplementary Reader. 


(b) Literature and Memorization — 
(1) Wynken, Blynken and Nod. 
(2) Foreign Children. 
(3) The Elf Man. 
(c) Stories for Telling — 
(1) Little Syrian Maid. 
(2) Pig Brother. 
(3) Noah and the Ark. 
LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION 
(a).Oral Topics — 
My holidays. 
Fairies, Elves and Pixies. 
How to Treat a Visitor. 
The Snowman. 
(b) Teach “They are” and “There are”. 
Teach the question and its punctuation. 
Give much practise in both these, written and oral. 
(c) Vocabulary Building — Teach final le as in bottle, ete. 
Review al, all; au, aw. Teach final et as in mar’ e, 


etc. 
SPELLING 
(January to April) 

Teach the words from the second term list, also difficult 
words from the supplementary list, taking four or five new 
words a day. Finish the phonic list. Continue the Friday 
review. 

Suggestions — Use the words from the lists in simple sen- 
tences for dictation, starting about March. Insist upon the 
correct use of capitals and periods. 

Teach the words which have a short vowel, and double the 
final consonant, when ing or ed is added. e g.—get, getting; 
run, running; slip, slipping. slipned. 

Teach the words which drop the final e when ing is added. 
e.g.—Come, coming. 

Teach related words as love, lovely; dark, darker; duc, 
duckling; end, ended, ending. 

CITIZENSHIP 


First Week — Kindness Week. 

(a) To others. 

(b) To all living things. Animol stories. in- 
clude those showing kindness of animals to 
man. 

Second Week — Helping Mother Week. 
here. Helping teacher also included. 

Third Week — Feeding birds. Putting out crumbs, etz. 
Be sure pets have warm places to sleep. Talks on bears, 
rabbits, gophers, beavers, squirrels, etc. Emphasize care and 
neatness these animals in their homes. 

Fourth Week — Heating problem. Simply spoken of — 
Airing bedrooms and schoolroom. Avoid sitting too near 
stoves for health reasons and to avoid fire. Talks on fire- 
drill and reasons for orderliness in getting out of a building. 


ARITHMETIC 


Counting in any 100 space by 5’s. 
Counting to 36 by 3’s and 6’s. 
Review inch, foot. Teach yard, 4 inch, 3 foot. 


Dramatization 
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Review time. Teach telling time in 5-minute spaces. 
Teach combinations and separations: 9 
4:9 


Daily drill in adding up to and including 50. Much oral 
work by individuals. 
Use of signs, e.g. — $ ¢ 


NATURE STUDY 

1. Plant Growth — slips — care of potted plants and window 
boxes. Plant seeds collected in fall (radish, pea or bean, 
sunflower, pumpkin). 
Effect of light on plants. 
Produce bloom from bulbs. 

2. Winter fruits — oranges, lemons, bananas, winter grapes; 
nuts. 
Stories of places from which they come. 

8. Winter birds and what they are doing — Snowbirds—their 
activities and how to care for them. 

4, Care of pets in winter — pigeons and domestic fowl. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 
First and Second Week — Fruits — 
(a) Stories about fruit. 
(b) How grown and countries from which they come. 
(c) Eat plenty of fruit instead of candy. 
Third Week — Dried Fruit. 
Fourth Week — Care of Foods — Keep all food well cov- 
ered in a cool place away from flies and dust. Always use 
clean dishes for all foods. 


GRADE Ilr. — 


READING AND LITERATURE 

Reading and Literature go hand in hand. Enjoyment and 
appreciation followed by dramatization and memorization is 
the desired end in this grade. 

The mechanics should be pretty well mustered by the time 
the pupils reach Grade III, but drill on the more difficu't vowel 
and consonant combinations will be found necessary. Review 
phonics if the pupils stumble. 

Word drill and silent reading should always precede oral 
reading lessons. 

(a) Silent Reading — Use suggestions on page 10. Stress 

silent reading, for it is a constant necessity in 


most lives. 
(b) Dramatization — Use supplementary as well as the 
Third Reader. “Play Awhile” is good. 


Silent — 
Robinson Crusoe. 
The Lost Camel. 
Oral — 
The Wedding of Allan-a-Dale. 
A Fairy went A-Marketing. 
A Japanese Home. 
The Pied Piper of Hamelin. 
Story Telling — 
How the Elephant Got his Trunk. 
Memory — 
The Land of Story Books. 
Lullaby of an Infant Chief. 
The Iroquois Lullaby. 
Dramatization — 
The Land of Story Books. 


LANGUAGE 


After the letter is taught there shpuld be weekly practice. 

Two stories a month at least should be dramatize‘.. 

(a) Oral—How I spent Christmas Holidays; My Favorite 
Story; The New Year; A Winter Game. 

(b) Formal — A two-sentence letter » week. Tench ad- 
dressing of envelope. Write original three- 
sentence story after oral discussion. 

(c) Vocabulary Building—Opposites such as: full, empty: 
clean, dirty; etc. 


SPELLING 
Second Term — 
January to March 15th — Teach the list of words given 
for the second term. 
March 16th to April 30th — Words from the supplemen- 
tary list not previously taught. 
May and June — Review. 
In each of the above periods there will be time for the 
teaching of extra words needed by individual classes. 
In order that the Spelling lessons may be an aid to Com- 
position, it is suggested that dictation of phrases or sen- 
tences be given at least twice a week throughout the year. 
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CITIZENSHIP 

New Year—Birthday—Start by looking for opportunities 

of being helpful — 

(a) At home — parents’ demands. 

(b) At school — contribute to the maintenance and order 
while teacher may be absent from classroom. (Your 
strength then is in being still). 

(c) Stories: 

1. Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs (Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales). 

2. St. Christopher (Encyclopedia). 

8. Grace Darling. 

4. Cedric becomes a Knight. 


ARITHMETIC 
1. More rapidity in addition and subtraction, multiplication 
and division. 
2. Fractions 4, 4, 4. 
3. Review tables taken before Christmas. 
4. Teach 6 times table (m. and d.) 
5. Teach Arabic notation to 75,000, and Roman notation to 75. 
6. Currency in multiplication. 
NATURE STUDY 
‘ Defer study of hills and water on hills till spring thaw. 
Germination of Seeds — 
cut top off carrot, put in water. 
linseed on piece of flannel over jar of water. 
beans in sawdust. 
cut potato for planting. Grow in earth. 
grain seeds in water-soaked sponge. 
Kinds and sources of heating. 


HYGIENE 


Nature’s care for us. Cleansing agents — the wind, the 
rain, water drainage, etc. 


GRADE IV. — 


READING AND LITERATURE 


In Silent Reading aim for increased speed. 
In Oral Reading smoothness and expression of wholes to 
be the aim. 
In Literature help pupils to build up mental pictures — to 
visualize. 
Note — Minimum of work only is suggested. 
Silent Reading — 
Damon and Pythias. 
John Gilpin. 
Oral Reading — 
The Miller of the Dee. 
Maggie and Tom. 
Literature — 
John Ridd’s Ride. 
A Meeting in the Rain. 
Memory Work — 
The Sower and the Seed. 
The Brook Song. 
Story — 
Apples of Idun. 


LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION 
The aims of this grade are — 
(a) To teach the pupil to gather ideas before he speaks or 
writes. 
(b) To enlarge and improve his vocabulary. 
(c) To give practice in speaking and writing the simple 
sentence. 
A. Vocabulary Lessons — Collect name words, words that 
tell and words that describe. 
B. Oral and Written Work—Practice in use of joining words 
—who, which, but, that, etc. 


SPELLING 

Owing to the fact that many words in the prescribed 
course are known to many of the pupils, it is suggested that 
time should be spent in drilling upon the phonetic words found 
in Morang’s Phonic Manual. These words will te fond urefl 
in writing Composition, Literature, etc. 
Note — Lists should be made bv each tescher of ordinary 
words misspelled by pupils in written exercises. It is recom- 
mended that the words on these lists be treated as part of te 
Spelling Course for the class. 

First 85 words in Course — Second Term List. 

Memory Work Spelling. 


CITIZENSHIP AND HISTORY TALKS 
New Year’s Day — 
How it is celebrated in other lands. 
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Public Order — 
Peace on streets. 
Duties of police and firemen — assist, not hinder or 
ridicule. 
Laws — 
Stories of early Greeks and Romans and their demands 
for written laws. 
Perseverance and Patience — 
In work, in play, in self-improvement. 
Early Days in Alberta. 
ARITHMETIC 
Work in the Mechanical Operations is the main feature of 
the work in Arithmetic in this grade. 
Continue long division with more and more difficult div- 
isors. Insist on checking same. . 
Continue multiplication by two and three figures, now 
checked by division. 
Continue problems stressing power to draw conclusions 
and make statements. 
NATURE STUDY 
Watch the various stages of the bulb development. 
Bird Study — Snow-Bunting and Chickadee. 
Animal Study — Coyote and Muskrat. 


GEOGRAPHY 
Continue the Star Study. 
Detailed study of — Tea, coffee, cocoa, and silk. 
HYGIENE 

Care of Foods — Keep food covered, clean, cool; keep flies 
out; have windows in pantry; do not use food from cans with 
bulging ends; do not use ice cream or candies that have been 
exposed to dust; see that all dishes are clean. 

GRADE V. — 
READING AND LITERATURE 
(This Suggested Outline Represents the Minimum of Work.) 
Oral Reading — 
The Moonlight Sonata. 
Memory Work — 
My Thoughts. (Canadian Poetry Book). 
“Heaven is not reached....... ” —__ (Poems Every 
Child Should Know). 
Silent Reading — 
The Laws of the Lard. 
Literature — 
The Laws of the Land. 
Story Telling — 
King Cophetua and the Beggar Maid. 
LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION 
The aims in this grade are: 

(a) To teach pupils to recognize the main idea in any 

group of ideas. 

(b) To teach the simple paragraph. 

Since the new work for Grade V. is “Paragraph Work” 
this should be commenced early in the term and continued 
throughout the year. In September some hero, such as Jas- 
on, Roland, etc., should be selected as interesting to the cl*s3 
and suitable alike for paragraph work, teaching of continuity, 
selecting of interesting matter and the beginning of the word 
list for the year. 

Another important division of this subject is vocabulary 
work. With this end in view, there should be regular and in- 
telligent use of the dictionary and systematic sentence prac- 
tice both oral and written, with words which have created 
their own interest for children. 

In all Oral Composition common errors should be correct- 
ed as they occur. Such errors as are given on page 71 of the 
Course of Studies should also receive attention. 

Children should be taught from the first to criticize their 
own work and should be given some easy standard such as the 
samples given on page 72 of the Course of Studies. 

Oral Composition should occupy about two-thirds of the 
time and Written Composition the other one-third. In the 
written paragraph teach indentation and capitalized title. 
Quotation marks will be required for direct narration in writ- 
ten dramatization. 

Owing to the nature of the work, there will be a great 
similarity each month — the paragraph — but it should in- 
crease in difficulty. 

For suggested exercises see Course of Strdies, Part I. p 
70, also Learning to Speak and Write. Book II. pp. 14 to 16, 
21, 25-15, 26. 30, 34-11, 40-11, 41 to 43, 44-1, 45-4, 47-2, 47-7, 
48-9, 49 to 51. 

SPELLING 

In addition to words found in the Course of Study and in 

the Speller pupils should gradually become familiar with 


words used in Geography, Citizenship, etc., providing the 
spelling of them is not beyond the scope of the pupils. If it 
is at all possible, teach such words in the spelling lesson im- 
mediately following the Geography or other lessons, in which 
they were introduced. Give dictation exercises from Reader, 
also sentexces built up by introducing words from the differ- 
ent subjects. 

Note. — Lists should be made by each teacher of ordinary 
words mis-spelled by pupils. in written exercises. It is recom- 
mended that the words on these lists be treated as part of the 
Spelling course for the class. 

First 80 words in Course — Second Term. 

Words from Memory Selection and from other subjects. 


HISTORY AND CITIZENSHIP 


Some of the qualities which should be magnified in the 
mind of the pupil at this stage are: Self-respect, personal 
honor, a sense of justice, courage that avoids bravado, the 
right use of leisure time. This can be brought about by the 
use of suitable stories, either read or told. 

The formal teaching of History is not required. 


HISTORY 


Stories of the establishment of the fur trade with the 
Indians by agents of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and of the 
North-West Trading Company. 


CITIZENSHIP 


JANUARY and FEBRUARY — 

Sense of justice, necessity for restraint and punishment 
in school and at home. Unfairness and unkindness of injur- 
ing animals and tormenting young pupils. 


ARITHMETIC 


In this grade continue the development in speed and accur- 
acy in the four simple rules. In bills and accounts stress 
neatness, systematic form and accuracy. Give practice in all 
statements in problems and encourage pupils to think for 
themselves and to show originality in written solutions. Keep 
all problems and exercises as practical as possible. 

Problems on tables taught. Drill and review. 

NATURE STUDY 


Refer to Outline in Course of Study, Part II. Pages 28, 


29 and 30. 
GEOGRAPHY 
Alberta — Position, size, boundaries. 
Drainage Systems. 
Maps. 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 


In this grade the main object is to teach the child to care 
for his or her body in an intelligent manner — to show the 
“Why” of health practices, and to develop good health habits. 

The Muscles — 

1. Meaning of a muscle. General idea of the size, 

number, shape and structure of muscles. 

2. Importance of muscles. 

3. Importance of play and exercise. 

4. Importance of good posture. 
GRADE VI. — 

READING AND LITERATURE 

Literature — 

Marmion and Douglas. 

Sherwood. 
Memorization — Choice of: 

Scots Wha Hae. 

Bonnie Prince Charlie. 

Ye Mariners of England. 

Home Thoughts from the Sea. 
Oral Reading — 

Marmion and Douglas. 

Sherwood. 
Silent Reading — 

Ants and their Slaves. 

Departure of the Fleet from Lemnos. 
Story Telling — 

Arthur. 


LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION 


Composition in Grade VI centres around the Topic Sen- 
tence and the Business Letter. Practice should be given in 
eliminating all ideas which are neither pertinent nor inter- 
esting. 

(a) Drill in Paragraphs and Letters as review work. 

‘b) Teach Suffixes of Course, page 75. 

(c) Teach words in Mechanics of Composition of Course, 

page 76. 
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GRAMMAR 
(a) Verbs — Suggested Exercises: 
(1) Selecting verbs in sentences. 
(2) Making sentences using verbs. 
(3) Fill in blanks in sentences with suitable verbs. 
(4) Write sentences using verbs suggesting sound, 
motion, etc., e.g.: chirp, trudge, plod, click, etc. 
(b) Exercises using the same word, (1) as a noun, (2) as 
a verb. e.g.: work, aim, iron, etc. 

(c) Verbs which express Present, Past and Future Time— 
Suggested Exercises: Pages 69 and 70 of “Learning to 
Speak and Write”. 

N.B. — Formal Grammar does not begin until the pupil 
has reached Grade VII. Therefore it should not be taken as 
a separate and definite subject but should be combined with 
Composition. Use the authorized text, “Learning to Speak 


SPELLING 

In addition to the words included in the following outline, 
any words not in the Course of Studies but in the Speller 
should be taught. From time to time new words will have to 
be used by the pupils — for example, words from History, 
Geography, Memory Selections, etc. Whenever opportunity 
offers itself, these words should be taught. 

A review should be taken at the end of each month. 

Note. — Lists should be made by each teacher of ordinary 
words mis-spelled by pupils in written exercises. It is recom- 
mended that the words on these lists be treated as part of the 
Spelling Course for the class. 

65 words: Action to directly. 


HISTORY AND CIVICS 
History 

The Hundred Years’ War — England’s entanglement with 
Scottish affairs gives France an opportunity to free her land 
from England’s claims. 

Wat Tyler’s Rebellion — This rebellion occurred during 
the latter half of the Hundred Years’ War. Of this period 
Green remarks, “It covers an age of shame and suffering 
such as England had never known”. This condition of dis- 
tress — the heavy taxes, the manner of collecting them — 
drove the peasants, encouraged by the preaching of John Ball, 
to strike a blow to free themselves from serfdom. The story 
of Wat Tyler. The fatal ending. 

Henry V at Agincourt — Another spurt of the Hundred 
Years’ War. Henry’s brilliant generalship. 

Civics 

It is suggested that, by taking one lesson each week and 
one chapter each month from the prescribed text, this phase 
of the work can be covered satisfactorily. See McCaig’s 
Studies in Citizenship, Part I. 


ARITHMETIC 

Aims — 

(a) To increase speed without sacrificing accuracy in all 

mechanical work. 

(b) To secure a mastery of vulgar fractions. 
Multiplication of a Fraction — 

(a) By a whole number. 

(b) By a fraction. 

(c) By a mixed number. 
N.B. — Pay careful attention to accuracy. Give frequent 


mental exercises. 
NATURE STUDY 


1. Soil. 2. Air. 
GEOGRAPHY 
Special emphasis should be placed on Canada. 
(a) Climate of Canada — Comparison of temperature 
variations, rainfall, winds of different subdivisions. 
(b) The Natural Resources which make her potentially 


great. 
(c) The Industrial Activities. 
(d) Trade and Commerce. 
HYGIENE 
Circulation — Four Lessons: 
Sections 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 — Two lessons. 
Care of the Circulatory System — Two lessons. 
Review. 
GRADE VII. — 
READING AND LITERATURE 
Literature — t 
Solitude of Alexander Selkirk. 
Oral Reading — 
The Revenge. 
Silent Reading — ~ 
A Picnic by the Baltic. 


Supplementary Reading — 
Oliver Twist. 
Memory Work — 
“They that go down to the sea in ships.” —( Psalm 107.) 
A Face. 
LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION 
. Personal Letters — Friendly letters, informal invitations, 
acknowledgments, etc. 
. Oral — Short speeches on assigned topics. 
. The three-paragraph composition continued. 
. Condensing stories. This can be correlated with No. 3. 
GRAMMAR 
Study of Parts of Speech — 
(1) Noun: Definition. 
Uses: (a) Subject of a Verb. 
(b) Object of a Verb or Preposition. 
(c) Completion of the Predicate. 
(d) The Possessive use. 
(2) Pronoun: Definition. 
Uses: (Same as Noun.) 
(3) Verb: Definition. 
Uses: Predicate of the Sentence — Order: (a) doing, 
(b) having, (c) being. 
Review “shall” and “will”; Active and Passive .con- 
structions. 
SPELLING 
Note. — Lists should be made by each teacher of ordinary 
words mis-spelled by pupils in written exercises. It is recom- 
mended that the words on these lists be treated as part of the 
Spelling course for the class. 
(a) First 50 words from Second Term List — (Course). 
(b) New words from other subjects. 


HISTORY AND CIVICS 
History 
Age of Discovery and Colonization— 
(a) Early Discoverers. 


(b) Growth of English Sea Power. 
(c) Colonization. 


—e 


m CO DO 


Civics 
_ The course is covered in Part II of McCaig’s Studies in 
Citizenship. Lessons may be taken up by class reading — 
silently or aloud — and followed by an oral discussion. A 
lesson every two weeks should cover the course in a satis- 


factory manner. 
ARITHMETIC 
Board measure, denominate numbers, areas and volume 
(rectangular). 
GEOGRAPHY 
Detailed study of Europe and its countries. 
Note. — The regular drawing of maps is advisable. 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 
Communicable Diseases — 
(a) Disease Germs — What they are — where they grow 
— the body’s protection against them — the saliva of 
the mouth — the mucus in the nose kills many germs 
— the work of the white blood cells. 
Immunity—Meaning of natural and acquired immun- 
ity — how immunity may be acquired by vaccination 
and inoculations. 
(c) Jenner. 


(b 


~_— 


AGRICULTURE 
Part 2 in Course of Studies — (Pages 68-101 in Text). 





Five Stories of Solid Comfort 40 Baths 


Radio Receiving and Broadcasting Station C.F.C.K. 


Telephone 6101 


ROYAL GEORGE HOTEL 
101ist Street, Edmonton, Alta. 


Our own Dining Room is noted for its good food and courteous service 
Free Busses to and from Hotel to all Depots 


—— RATES — 
For One Person For Two Persons 
Detached Bath_- ..$1.50 to $2.00 Detached Bath... .$2.50 to $3.00 
Private Bath...... 2.50 to 3.00 Private Bath...... 3.00 to 4.00 


R. E. NOBLE, Manager, Royal George and Leland Hotels 
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GRADE VIII. — 
ARITHMETIC 
JANUARY and FEBRUARY — 
(a) Square root. ‘ 
(b) Mensuration. 
GRAMMAR 
See September Outlines. 
LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION 
JANUARY — MARCH — 
(a) Vocabulary Work. 
(b) Punctuation. 
(c) Letter writing. 
(d) Writing conversation. 
(e) Argumentation. 
HYGIENE 
(a) Nervous System. 
(b) Burns. 
(c) Electric shocks. 


(d) Frost bites. 
GEOGRAPHY 
The British Empire in Asia. 
AGRICULTURE 


ART 
Object Drawing. Angular Perspective. 
Picture Study: “Sir Galahad,” Watts. 
HISTORY 
JANUARY and FEBRUARY — 
Parts 7, 8 and 9. 
CIVICS 


JANUARY — APRIL — 
(d), (e), (f). 


Classroom Hints 
MIDDLE GRADES 
SPELLING DIFFICULTIES 

Change these words so that they mean more than one — 
baby, berry, lady, cherry, poppy, candy, penny, pony, party, 
pansy, lobby, fancy, story, lorry, study, grocery, laundry, 
pastry. 

Change these words so that they mean more than one. — 
(They are different from those above.) 
turkey, monkey, donkey, key, lackey, barley, galley, attorney. 
(Remember there are very few words that end in “ey” so 
don’t get the habit of writing “smokey”, “windey” etc., or 
you will be WRONG.) 

Use these words in the sentences that follow, so as to 
make good sense. That is, make the necessary change in the 
ending of each word, then put it in its right place — 
ferry, tarry, hurry, worry, carry, marry, bury, parry, try, 
bully, shy, espy, rally, pry. 

TRO. 2 00% so long that they missed the train. 

Greece... 23.5- a ship far out at sea. 

eee to do his arithmetic, but cannot. 

A decent boy never........ little children. 

King Arthur........ his discouraged army. 

The poor old lady........ over every little thing. 

PRES 95. 535% cars and wagons across the river. 

The police........ up the boards with a crowbar. 

The young couple were........ at the minister’s house. 

With a swing of his club he........ the fierce blow. 

The bay mare........ at everything on the road. 

Hearing the bell, Mary........ into school. 

He was........ in the Edberg Cemetery. 

Se the firewood into the kitchen. 

Add “ing” to the following words, and make any changes 
you think should be made for polio them correctly: 

Fs 2. ; 4. 5. 


As last month. 


See Exercise V. 


dine shove hop steal agree die carry 

hope dive strip nail see dye try 

skate come get rain flee lie hurry 

store live trap spoil ski cry 

scrape face run avoid tie empty 
Lesson 


When you have done that, look over the columns and find 
out what sort of person Miss “ING” seems to be. 

In the first column she seems to be afraid of E because 
he does no work and generally makes the other vowel work 
overtime. So she has him thrown out. 

In the second column we can see how fussy she is about 
being left near a single vowel, and she has the consonant 
doubled to keep the vowels from getting too noisy. 

In the third column Miss “ING” looks over the consonant 
and sees two vowels together, so she says: “I needn’t worry; 
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they will keep each other in order” and she doesn’t bother to 
double the consonant. 

In the fourth column she sees two E’s taking good care of 
each other, so she lets them alone. 

In the fifth column she just does what seems best. “Die- 
ing, lieing, tieing’” seem so awkward that she makes them 
easier by putting Y for IE.. Then she has to ieave the E in 
“dyeing” so that it doesn’t become mixed up with the other 
“dying”. 

In column 6 we see that Miss “ING” doesn’t mind being 
next to Y at all. 

Seatwork for Next Day — (Erase Columns 4 and 5.) 

Place these words in the columns to which they belong— 
(1, 2, 3 or 6) and add “ing” correctly: 


shake mail sled gain 
groan have deny marry 
hail bury leap shout 
spin cram starve drum 
shut save boil fade 
pray roar shave dry 
enjoy curry destroy win 
give ship wet drip 
CITIZENSHIP — GRADES IV AND V. 
Perseverence. 


How should perseverence be taught to young children? 
By definition, carefully written down in a notebook and mem- 
orized by way of homework? Surely not. I would rather 
make a blackboard sketch of it and work from that. 

1. Boy standing on a low plain looking at a long hill 
ahead of him. At the top of the hill a high plain...... call it 
success, top of the class, fame, good home or whatever can 
appeal as properly desirable to a youngster. 

2. Close study of the boy’s feeling about that long climb. 
“Shall I stay down here and rest in the shade? Shall I think 
it over and try the climb some other day? Shall I just start 
right in and climb that long hill?” Discuss the worthiness of 
each possible attitude. Would the boy find it any easier — 
“some other day”? etc. 

8. Suppose he begins the climb. Good ways and bad 
ways of trying it. Good Ways: Steady walking and regular 
rest. Keep looking to a point at the top. Don’t carry a lot 
of useless trash on your back ...... etc. Bad Ways: Trying 
to do it in three jumps. Taking a run at it and losing breath. 
Trying to carry a load of unnecessaries along. Wandering 
on the slope and forgetting where you are trying to reach, 
etc. 

4. Reward of the one who has reached the top of the hill. 
There may be success or distinction; but the great reward is 
he knows now that it is really easy to climb a long hill if he 
puts his mind to it. What an interesting time he is going to 
have climbing the hills as they confront him, and finding new 
things to see and do at the top of each. What a dull sort of 
existence for the one who stayed at the bottom of the hill! 
The same old things to look at, same old things to do, same 
old hill ahead of him day after day, week after week. 


5. Now focus attention on the steady methodical climb 
up that hill; refusing to turn round and run to the bottom; 
refusing to think about the legs that begin to ache a bit; 
keeping the eye on the summit, etc. That “stick-to-it-iveness” 
is perseverence. 


Illustrative material: Bruce and the Spider, Edison and 
the electric lamp, Columbus’s voyage, patient breeding of 
Marquis and other Canadian wheats. 

Can a practical follow-up be devised to make persever- 
ence a part of the child’s attitude to life? It might be feas- 
ible to start your chronic bad writers climbing up the hill 
showing their daily or weekly progress on a chart........ or 
class performance in any subject might be motivated in this 
way, with Perseverence as the slogan until a set high stan- 
dard is attained. 

Self-Respect. 

Introduction. — Call to a pupil’s mind some occasion 
when he or she did a thing very well. “How do feel about 
WEE teseunc Why did you feel so pleased?” 

Development. — Have the pupils suggest situations in 
which people might enjoy that glow of “feeling good”; guide 
the trend of the suggestions so that the pupils come to see 
that some of the most ordinary things in life contribute to 
that feeling......e.g. having a tidv desk, coming to school 
on time, knowing the homework, having your chores done 
without being pushed to them, building a straight, tight 
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fence; keeping a neat yard, writing a sensible reply to a 
business letter, being able to speak up clearly and sensibly 
if a stranger asks you the way to a certain place, etc. On the 
other hand, list a few things that one feels ashamed of. 
Exercise in Judgment. — Have we a right to “feel good” 
because we can push little children over; play the piano well; 
break fences on Hallowe’en; make someone believe a lie; 
bake bread as well as Mother; cheat someone in a trade, etc.? 
Need we feel ashamed because we have red hair; can‘t throw 
a ball as far as John; don’t wear silk stockings to school; have 
patches on our overalls, etc.? 
Conclusion. — Gather up the conditions which conduce to 
the feeling of dignity, e.g.— 
Useful skill gained through practice. 
Knowing that you are truthful and honest, and that 
other people trust you. 
Being clean and wholesome so that others like to be 
near you. 


A LITTLE STUDY OF STORY TELLING 
GRADES VI. AND VII. 

The following is a familiar little story told in the barest 
possible form. 

A hermit lived in a cave. A tame bear was his companion. 
The hermit used to take a nap after dinner, and the bear 
would stand guard. One day the hermit was sleeping and the 
flies bothered him. The bear would shoo them away but one 
always came back. The bear said he would kill it, and he 
picked up a big rock ready. The fly settled on the hermit’s 
nose. The bear threw the rock and hit the fly. He killed the 
hermit. 

There you have the nucleus of a very colorful narrative, 
with the possibilities of a fine dramatic climax. How much of 
the local color and zest of a good story can you induce the 
pupils to supply themselves? 

1. PLACE. Mountain, forest, valley? Near or far from 
human society? 

2. Tame bear. Can you obtain a very brief clause to ex- 
plain how the bear happened to be tame, and in his 
possession ? 

. When and where would the hermit be likely to take 
his nap? 

. Amplify “the flies bothered him”. 

. Describe the pertinacity of the one fly, and give it a 
distinct identity, e.g. “a fat bluebottle”. 

. Quote the bear’s threat exactly. 

. Amplify “picked up a big rock”. How? Any more 
effective word than “big”? How did he stand ready? 

. Work up suspense while he stands with the rock poised. 
Let your words imitate the irritating, leisurely delib- 
eration of the fly. 

9. A good sound word for the impact of the rock. Sug- 
gest some impossible word like “Tinkle” and see if 
they smile. 

10. “Hit the fly” is a poor flat statement of the case. Im- 
prove it. 

11. The story is essentially comic, so you should imply 
major effect of the rock without exciting too much 
pity or horror. 

A Reconstruction of the Story. 

In a cave in the mountains, far from the abodes of men, 
there once lived a hermit. For his sole companion he had a 
bear, which he had raised and tamed from a cub. The bear 
was wonderfully devoted to his master, and devised many 
ways of adding to his comfort. One day, after a hearty noon 
meal, the hermit reclined at the mouth of his cave for his 
customary nap. The flies were troublesome, buzzing about 
his ears and walking heedlessly over the dome of his bald 
head. Bruin tried with poor success to chase them away, 
waving a green branch over the sleeper. One great blue- 
bottle in particular came again and again, until the poor ani- 
mal was out of all patience. 

“T’ll get you yet!” he growled, and picked up in his fore- 
paws a huge granite boulder, which he held poised over his 
head. 

Once more the bluebottle approached, wheeling in wide, 
slow circles above the sleeper, with a lazy droning sound that 
seemed to say: “Shall we investigate..... the right ear..... 
or the left..... OBS ease or, say, the open mouth..... a” 

Finally he seemed to make up his mind, and landed neatly, 
precisely, on the end of the hermit’s nose. BAM! The rock 
was hurled swiftly and surely, and the offending insect became 
a blur. — But what of the hermit? At least he never knew 
of his companion’s well-meant mistake. Probably he woke up 
in those genial climes to which his holy thoughts had so long 
been directed. 


Co NDT oF CO 


GRADE VI LITERATURE — WILLIAM TELL 


Back in the Middle Ages, most of the countries of Europe 
were ruled by kings. These kings did not rule as our own 
King George V. does, acting on the advice of the people’s 
Parliament, and raising taxes to educate the chiidren, care 
for the aged, support hospitals for the sick, and ensure that 
the lives and property of the people are safe from robbery 
and murder. No, too many of the kings of those times ruled 
merely to increase their own power and wealth, or to raise 
great armies and make war on other kings whom they did 
not like. To do these things they required much money and 
many stalwart men, so they were constantly looking fo: the 
chance to add to their kingdom some little country whose 
people were thrifty and could be forced to pay heavy taxes, 
and whose men were strong and skilful. 

.-Switzerland was just such a country, and the Duke of 
Austria made up his mind to seize it, for the reasons just - 
stated. The Swiss were a free people who had no king but 
lived peacefully under a Governor sent to them by the Em- 
peror of the Holy Roman Empire (a large, loosely joined con- 
federation of states including roughly Central Europe between 
the Baltic and the Alps, Vistula and Rhine). They had not 
suffered the stress of war and crushing taxation because 
they had no king to force these things on them. But now the 
Duke of Austria was determined to add their country to his 
own, and he saw his chance to do this when he was chosen to 
be the Emperor. He could not attack and conquer them with- 
out excuse, so he sent them a new Governor with instructions 
to annoy and oppress them until they should rebel. Then he 
would have an excuse. 

The Governor he sent was Hermann Gessler. Gessler took 
with him a large body of soldiers to enforce law; and that 
meant heavy taxes to support the soldiers. He built a great 
castle, though he had one already, and forced the Swiss peas- 
ants to leave their farm work in order to labor for nothing on 
this useless building. He made new laws just in order to 
catch the Swiss breaking them; and put the offenders into 
filthy dungeons. He heard that a Swiss farmer had built him- 
self a new house, and promptly informed him that he was . 
under the Emperor’s wrath for having done so without per- 
mission. 

In the town of Altorf, where the Swiss patriots were 
strongest, he planted a flag-pole, surmounted with a red cap 
adorned with a peacock feather.’ The order was published 
that all the people should bend the knee and bow the head in 
passing the foolish thing. 

It was by the merest chance that William Tell, a tall hand- 
some young Swiss farmer, came by it one day. He had al- 
ways made a practice of going down a side street to avoid 
it, but on this occasion he forgot, until the Austrian on guard 
commanded him to do reverence to the cap. Tell refused, and 
a scene of disorder followed, in the midst of which the gov- 
ernor Gessler rode up with a troop and seized Tell. 

Then follows the story of the shooting at the apple. 

If you desire to give a little account of Tell’s later adven- 
tures — and the class would welcome it — here it is. 

The selection ends with Gessler asking: “For what hid you 
that arrow in your breast?” and Tell replying: “To kill thee, 
tyrant, had I slain my boy!” Enraged by the reply, but 
pledged to spare Tell’s life, Gessler seizes him again to carry 
him off to a dark and lonely prison. The way thereto was 
over a lake; so Tell was thrust, closely bound, into a boat, in 
which the party with Gessler in command rowed across to the 
island prison. As they rowed a storm came up—one of those 
queer mountain storms that seem to come pouring down a 
funnel onto the placid waters of the lake. The Austrians 
were helpless and scared. Finally Gessler’s servant sum- 
moned his courage and said: “My Lord, there is just one man 
here that knows how to ride these lake storms. and that is 
the prisoner Tell.” Gessler grudgingly gave orders for Tell 
to be freed of his bonds and given charge at the helm. Grad- 
vally the expert Swiss fought a wav through the storm and 
the gathering darkness till he drew in close to a rocky ledge 
which he knew. With a swift reach he secured his own bow 
and quiver, stepped on the gunwale (side rail) and leaped 
ashore. giving the boat a mighty shove outwards as he 
jumped. Safe for a while, he had to consider what he would 
do next. _ Above every other wish in his heart was the desire 
to rid Switzerlard of so brutal and cold-blooded a tyrant as 
Gessler. As he crouched in thought beside a mountain road 
a woman passed weeping, and in answer to Tell’s query told 
him how the Austrian had dragged her husband to prison 
leaving her and her children destitute. Tell hesitated no 
more. He knew where Gessler would head for at the break 
of the storm, and he waited in. ambush for him. After many 
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hours he heard the troops approaching, and Gessler’s voice 
raised in strident anger as he told his companion what he 
purposed to do with these rebellious Swiss rascals. He did 
not finish his tirade, for Tell’s second arrow sped true as the 
first had done, right to Gessler’s heart. High on the bank 
above the roadside Tell stood in full view and yelled defiance: 
“The arrow was mine. Let God be the judge that I have done 
no murder, hut only freed my people from a bloody-minded 
tyrant.” And he slid away through the brush, leaving the 
Austrians vainly pursuing. ; ; 

The opression was ended, for the Emperor, busy with mis- 
chief-making in some other part of Europe, did not send the 
Swiss a new governor. 

The Selection Itself. 

The only thing we shall notice here is in Scene II, where 
is presented a very striking instance of the triumph of a 
strong mind over a weak one. Gessler is Authority personi- 
fied; there are troops about and behind him. Tell is a captive 
between guards. Yet Tell is determined to haggle for every 
possible advantage in the dreadful trial of skill. Gessler, the 
typical coward in office, has stated the terms of release... 
no use arguing with him there. But there are some things 
that a little bluffing may win, and Tell is out to win them. 
Thus he gets his course measured away from the sun; he 
throws away the little dark-skinned apple that Gessler has 
picked and selects a larger and lighter one; he takes upon 
himself to instruct Verner about the placing of the boy (what 
advantages does he gain there?) and of the apple, which is 
so set as to present a shadow at its centre. In all these de- 
tails the masterful mind and flashing eye of Tell beat down 
the mean spirit of Gessler, and secure important advantages 
for the bowman. The outstanding example however is in the 
selection of the arrow, where only the utmost exercise of his 
mental domination could win one concession after another 
from the flouted governor. You cannot make anything out of 
Gessler’s yielding answers unless you can see his weak, 
daunted eyes droop before the steady glare of the Swiss. 

Notice in passing the little trick by which Tell turns all 
eyes on the boy while he is concealing the second arrow in 
his vest. The trick is so “smooth” that even the reader may 
miss it. 

VOCABULARY AND DICTIONARY EXERCISES 
Paste on Cards for VI. — VII. Seatwork. 
A. 


Here are 20 pairs of words which are opposite to each 
other in meaning. Find them and write them in two columns. 
noble massive obsolete 
torrid accept birth 
apex retrospect barren 
apathetic plaintiff base 
robust praise succeed 
frivolous frigid serious 
improvement puny up-to-date 


precede revere 
detriment defendant 
decease weakly 
reject repel 
prospect provide 
attractive 
deprive 


reproof 
enthusiastic 
repulsive 
assail 
despise 
fertile 
infamous 
B. 

Here ere 20 pairs of words which are opposite to each 
other in meaning. Find them and write them in two columns. 
reckless silly primitive 
peevishly graceful pure 
hovel forbid arduous 
educated cowardice lament 
fragile easy allow 
plenty foul hope 
purchaser cautious sensible 


ungainly 
despair 
humane 
deliberately 
rejoice 
depression 


vendor jovially 
depression arrogant 
scarcity valor 
unbreakable hastily 
illiterate brutal 
palace boom 
humble 


Here are 20 pairs of words which are opposite to each 
other in meaning. Find them and write them in two columns. 
truth collect taciturn 
concave pliable assist 
sage successful simple 


ancestor 
initial 
expensive 
mellow 


humid 
falsehood 
complicated 
final 

stiff 

futile 


cheap 
integrity 
droll 
extravagant 


acrid 
disperse 
patnetic 
dishonesty 
hinder 

dry 


D. 
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advance 
rigid 
posterity 
dullard 


unripe 
frugal 
talkative 
convex 
retreat 
sweet 
supple 


Here sre 20 pairs of words which are opposite to each 
other in meaning. Find them and write them in two columns. 
unnecessary swell concur 
idle sane transparent 
ignorance tragic compulsory 
gay essential gorgeous 
optional anguish knowledge 
sombre active beautiful 
soaked inaccurate comic 


acute delight occupied 
hideous lazy obese 
parched unscrupulous correct 
gaunt conscientious dissent 
industrious solemn opaque 
obtuse demented shrink 
inert 

E. 


Here are 20 pairs of words which are opposite to each 
other in meaning. Find them and write them in two columns. 
revengeful squalid immaculate 
flee peril resolute 
commencement unique extinguish 
profound soar splendid 
flow seldom commonplace 
familiar safety fresh 
accumulate forgiving untidy 


scatter slender brittle 
strange stale preposterous 
decent often ebb 

swoop lofty kindle 
cessation unseemly reasonable 
faltering flexible pursue 

stout 


PHYSIOLOGY SET — GRADES V — VIII. 
(Continued from Last Month.) 

13. The Skin. — Show how the skin is wonderfully adapt- 
ed to the purpose of covering the body. (Is pliable, elastic; 
easy to wash; is mended from within when torn; renews it- 
self year after year, the old skin rubbing off.) Compare with 
the enamel on a car. 

14. What is evaporation? What do you notice inside high 
rubber boots after wearing them for a while? How does the 
moisture come through the skin? What is the effect of sprink- 
ling water on the floor of a hot classroom? Learn that 
Evaporation reduces temperature. What, then, is the effect 
of perspiring upon the body? What should the pores do when 
we are hot? What should they do when we are cold? Have 
you ever seen the pores closed up tight? 

15. What is the effect, then, of the skin-pores upon the 
body temperature? What is your temperature when you 
feel well? Is it the same after a game of football as after 
a cold drive to school? (Notice in passing how the function- 
ing of the pores is related to high and Jow temperatures in 
sickness.) Since the pores do such important work, what 
special care should we take of the skin? 

16. The Heart. — What are the walls of the heart made 
of? How many chambers has it? Learn their names and 
what they do. How many pump-strokes does your heart 
make a minute? What does the blood pass through in mak- 
ing the circuit from the ventricle to the auricle? One circuit 
passes through the lungs; what happens to the blood there? 
Another circuit makes a network of fine capillaries around 
the intestine walls; what for? See what other special cir- 
cuits there are to the internal organs, and find out the pur- 
pose of each. 

17. The blood is also carried to all parts of the limbs, so 
that a pin-prick almost anywhere will let it out. What does 
the blood bring to these parts, and what does it take away? 
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Explain the connection between oxygen taken in at the lungs, 
the heat of the body, and carbon dioxide breathed out. 

18. Calculate the number of heart-beats in the life of a 
60-year-old person. (Hence teacher develops the sense of 
wonder that this little pound or so of muscle should be able 
to keep a full-grown human being supplied with vitality for 
so long; never stopping for repairs or lubrication; able to 
draw its “gasoline” for days from the muscles and fat if 
there is no food in the stomach; replacing its own worn 
parts day after day, year after year; and never squealing 
with fatigue or pain if we give it “a fair show.”) 

19. Fair Play for the Heart.—What effect has insufficient 
sleep on the heart? If the blood can’t get enough nutriment 
from the food, how does that affect the work the heart must 
do? If we work or play violently for a long time without 
rest, what may happen to the heart valves and muscles? Can 
you see a good reason for having fresh air in your classroom 
and bedroom? Why are alcoholic drinks bad for the heart? 


COMPOSITION TOPICS — GRADES VII. AND VIII. 


A CAR ACCIDENT 

Introduction: My new car, feeling proud, taking a 
holiday trip to the city. 

Para. I: Trouble looms up. (Various suggestions: 
Heavy rain and high-crowned road. Hidden cross-road. 
Meeting car with drunk driver.) 

Para. II: The crash. State ‘exactly what happens. 
(Tendency will be to make the tamest general state- 
here) Vivid complete explanation can be practised 

ere. 

Conclusion: Pitiful aspect of my new car. Thankful 
I was not badly hurt. How I got home. 

N.B. — It will not occur to most pupils to introduce 
conversation, but they can be shown that this is a 
splendid method of describing the conditions in para- 
graph I and conclusion. 


THE OLD ALARM CLOCK’S STORY 

My earliest recollections: Quiet days in the hard- 
ware window, watching the passers-by. 

My sensation on being first wound up: Terrible 
contortion inside me. Couldn’t breathe; something 
caught in my throat and made a sound like “tic-toc.” 
Couldn’t hold my hands still. 

My first alarm ring: This continued all night, and 
just as dawn broke a spasm went right into my head, 
and I screamed. 

My best days: As time passed the pain wore off and 
I took notice of my surroundings. (Tell of owner and 
how I was useful to him, etc.) 

My sad lapse of memory and the penalty: After 
eight years, getting old, I doze unexpectedly. I Even 
forget to move my hands, as master wants me to. 
Master has to catch a train in morning. I ring, but an 
hour late. Terrible scene; I am thrown out of window. 


GOLD VS. IRON 

This may take the form of an argument between a 
five-dollar gold piece and an iron key in a lady’s shop 
ping bag. 

Coin: “Move away a little there. 
who I am?” 

Key: “Oh, I know you are gold, and I am only dull 
iron. What of it?” 

Coin: “Well, I can buy fifty of you.” 

Key: “So can the piece of dirty paper in the next 
— It takes more than a piece of paper to do my 
jo 

Carry on the conversation t6 show that gold is use- 
ful for jewelry, costly plate and adornments, teeth and 
a few other things, while iron is necessary for ships, 
railroads, autos, bridges, tramlines, farm machines, 
stoves, etc. Maintain interest by ingenious openings, 
e.g.: 

Key: “Do you hear the street-car wheels rolling on 
the rails beneath us? Those aren’t made of gold, are 
they?” 

Coin: “Ugh! Just fancy gold lying in the snow and 
dirt like that,” etc. Conclude by showing that nations 
rich in iron are far ahead of lands rich in gold. 

(Make this an exercise in quotation marks.) 


Don’t you know 
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ONE-DAY EXTRACT FROM A TOWN-CAT’S DIARY 


Woke early this morning. Livery man roused at five 
to take doctor to a case; being in a bad temper threw a 
neckyoke after me and chased me out of his barn. 

Made the rounds of the doorsteps and succeeded in 
opening the parson’s milk-bottle. 

Met Persian Tom who told me he had seen a good 
meat-scrap in the station agent’s dog kennel. One of us 
should draw off the dog, the other one capture the meat. 
We flipped a bottle-cap to see who did which; I lost and 
had to be chased. I spat and hissed around as close to 
the kennel as I dared, and the collie came after me. I 
tore along towards the Chinese laundry; I had it all 
planned — on to the garbage can, up to the lean-to roof, 
along the top of the block and down the plumber’s lad- 
der. Of all the luck! Out comes the postmaster’s Aire- 
dale just as I reached within three jumps of the garbage 
can. She hates me, ever since I stole milk from one of 
her pups. Terrible pursuit; couldn’t see a clothes-post 
anywhere. Awful crunch of teeth on my neck; shaken 
like a mouse. Remember no more i 
Tom found me in the rubbish hole where the shoe-store 
was before the fire. Told me I had lost one of my lives. 
That is the fifth, and leaves me only four more. Must 
be careful after this. Tom gave me my half of the meat- 
scrap which he had succeeded in capturing, and I soon 
felt quite recovered. 

The above is just one of many imaginative exercises, 
based on animal life, which children may by degrees be 
led to create. Try them out on the mouse, gopher, coy- 
ote, jack-rabbit, etc. 


(Reprint from April, 1927.) 


GEOGRAPHY SEAT WORK — GRADE VII. 


One way of studying an object closely is to set it beside 
another object and notice the differences between the two. 
This method may well be employed in the learning and re- 
view of the countries of Europe. Supposing that your class 
has learned Norway by the plan below, and is ready to pro- 
ceed with the next country. You can either present an en- 
tirely new set of material by lecture or texbook assignment, 
or you can say: “Turn to page 168. Italy is a very different 
sort of country from Norway. I want you to find out, and 
write down, all the differences you can discover between the 
two.” 

That will make for a very purposeful delving into the 
facts of the text, with a view to finding something strikingly 
different from what was learned last lesson. When the child 
thinks he has finished, tell him to gather up all similarities 
between the two countries. When he has done that, he will 
be ready to help you in the formal study of Italy. 

An attractive review assignment for seatwork consists 
in writing this question on the B.B.: “Which country would 
you prefer to live in — Norway or Italy? (Belgium or Portu- 
gal, Spain or Germany, Sweden or Poland, etc.) Give as 
many good reasons as you can.” 


EXAMPLE OF ATTACK IN GEOGRAPHY — NORWAY 


A.—It’s Identity. Fix this in child’s mind by reference to 
map of Europe, and by having him draw five or six sketches 
of the peninsula and its divisions. Make him work fast — 
ban the eraser. The form and location of Norway c2n be 
fixed in five minutes. Then you are sure the child knows 
what he is learning about. (Not all children do know that 
in Geography.) 

B.—Its Location. — 

1. Exposed to the Atlantic. 

2. In the path of the Westerlies Effect of these on 
coast, (“eaten right to the bone”) and on Temp. and 
rainfall. 

3. In what zones? Near what ocean stream (p. 214). 
Inferences. 

4. Nature of surrounding ocean floor 
fishing industry. 

C.—Coast — Very mountainous and deeply indented, due to 
ocean exposure facing prevailing wind (compare with Brit- 
ish Columbia, Southern Chile. and West Scotland coasts— 
and find suitable contrasts); also due to a sinking of North- 
west Europe which probzbly created the Baltic and North 
Seas, and filled up the mountain valleys of Norway thus 
forming the fiords. What effect upon climate and fishing 
possibilities has this peculiarity of coastline? 

D.—Surface. — “What has the ocean left?” Drainage. Is 
there much rain to run off? What sort of rivers will it 


Bearing on 
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make? Are they likely to be valuable for transport? irri- 
gation? (2 reasons why not), power? stockraising? 

E.—What does Nature do with a mountainous, wet region in 
the temperate zones? (Compare as before). Forest, grass, 
and hardy shrubs. 

F.—What can man do with such a region? 

1. Live on the coast and fish. 

2. Herd cattle on the mountain sides. 

8. Dig minerals, if any, from the earth and sell, or manu- 
facture for sale. Has Norway such minerals? 

4. Seek out the patches of soil in the mountain glens and 
grow crops there. (What crops would be suitable to 
the conditions?) 

. Hunt or trap. (The chief wild-life product is not 
hunted or trapped. It is eider down, stolen from nests 
of the eiderduck, and sold abroad for the finest pillows 
and quilts.) 

6. Cut timber from the forests to sell. In what forms? 

In which of these industries can the hydro-electric power 
be utilized? 

G.—Population. You have gathered up the possibilities for 
the support of human life in Norway? Should the popula- 
tion be large or small? What is it? How many per square 
mile? Where are the large centres, and why are they 
there? 


THE ANCIENT MARINER — GRADES VII. AND VIII. 


Simple Outline of the Voyage. 

1. South to the Equator running easily before the N. E. 
Trades. 

2. South into Antarctic ice-fields, driven by the “Storm- 
blast”. (Would the prevailing winds have carried them 
there?) Oppressed by intense lonliness, silence, chilly 
fog and monotony. 

. “Good south wind” brought by the albatross (?) carries 
them north into the Horse Latitudes where they are be- 
calmed — a common but dreaded experience of sai'ors 
before steamships were invented. Ship’s supply of water 
gives out. 

. Change of season carries the “Calms” further south, and 
brings the S.E. Trades (which however have no part in 
urging the ship on). The avenging spirit of the south 
drags it to the limit of his domain—the Equator. There 
he reluctantly lets go. 

. Northward to home, drawn by another supernatural 
force until the mariner feels the “meadow-gale of 
spring”. in other words the night land-breeze, upon his 
face. The ship sinks in the bay — struck by the last 
revengeful stroke of the south sea spirit reaching in his 
anger far bevond his bounds? (That is one suggestion, 
with which the notes do not agree.) 


The Theme of the Poem. 

Every creature that has life is a thing of wonder, demand- 
ing the respect of man. He may deface or destroy it in his 
ignorance—he cannot make another like it. Mosquito and 
snail, snake and panther, all contain the miracle of life—that 
flame which man can extinguish but nevér rekindle. “The 
Ancient Mariner” is the story of a man who, in the unthink- 
ing brutishness of his nature, killed a noble bird. The hird 
had done no harm; on the contrary, its appearance had 
brought diversion from deadly monotony. relief from loneli- 
ness—its cry had been welcome music in the dread silence of 
the ice-field. ; 

What is a suitable punishment for one who wartonlv 
destroys a living, beautiful thing? Let him he cut off from 
every living thing until his soul howls for the comvanv of 
something. anything, that draws breath. Let him be heym2d 
in with frowsy sprawling caresses until the miracle of life 
which he has desecrated shall become. in its verv lowliest 
forms. an object of love and veneration; until “the slimv 
things that crawl with legs upon the slimy sea” become to his 
changed heart “happy living things—no tongue their beauty 
might declare”. 

Questions for discussion. with Suggestions — 

1. What would there be in the wedding guest’s appearance 
that would compel the Mariner to stop him? (His mes- 
sage would be for men whose faces bore the stamp of 
careless pleasures and selfish desires.) 

. Exnlain with a sketch “below the kirk, the hill and the 

lighthouse top.” 

. How were the ship’s crew feeling among the ice. and 

what was the effect of the coming of the albatross? 

. Study stenzes 3 and 4 of Part 2 as an example of loose, 

inaccurate thinking among superstitious men. (The wini 
didn’t die down when the bird was killed; and the fog 
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came long before the bird.) 

. Is there a geographical error in the double reference to 
“the sun right up above the mast” in p. 226 line 6 and p. 
236 line 7? 

. What feeling inspired the Mariner as he looked on the 
“slimy things, the death fires, and the water like a 
witch’s oils”? 

- How does Colerige describe the condition and appear- 
ance of men dying of thirst? 

. Why were the sailors so interested in the strange ship? 

. What colors would you employ in painting a picture of 
the scene in stanzas 4, 5 and 6 p. 228? Try to sketch 
the skeleton-ship. 

. What difference would it have made if Life-in-Death had 
lost the game of dice? 

. What is the use of the line: “We listened and looked 
sideways up”? (Rather obscure, but seems to describe 
the men slumped over the rail staring at the boat, then 
looking up at each other in terror, as it glides away 
“with far-heard whisper” through the darkness). 

. What uncanny thought prompts the hearers exclamation: 
“T fear thee, ancient mariner ” etc. p. 230. (He 
seems to wonder whether this weird creature is a man or 
a corpse resuscitated.) 

. Were “the many men so beautiful” really beautiful? 
Try to imagine the actual appearance of them on that 
“rotting deck”. What made the mariner regard them as 
beautiful ? 

. Visualise all the color effects on p. 232. Has he described 
this scene before with different feelings? Where? 

. What change in his heart enabled the mariner to pray? 
How had the dead men helped to bring about the change? 
(They accentuated his loneliness; the curse in their 
staring eyes drove him to look out on the water; the 
carefree playful movements of the sea creatures were 
lovely by contrast with the stark immobility of the 
bodies.) ‘ 

. Do you think that the rising of the dead men, and especi- 
ally their singing around the mast, helps the story? Or 
does it merely prolong the poem? Or does it actually 
harm the poem by-confusing the narrative to no purpose ? 

. Can you visualise these scarecrows of men, their ignor- 
ant rough faces frozen in death, standing about the 
mast singing? Does the effect succeed in being unearthly 
and fantastic—or merely ludicrous and silly? (A ques- 
tion calling upon the child’s intellectual honesty is al- 
ways worth while.) 

. The note to stanzas 2 and 3 on p. 236 implies that the 
south sea spirit had appeased his revenge when the ship 
bounded forward. How would you, in that case, explain 
the force that sank the ship in the harbor? 

. What is meant by the reference of “Second Voice” to the 
moon guiding the ocean? 

. Prepare a paragraph giving an account of the coming of 
the ship, its disappearance, and the rescue of the mar- 
iner, as told afterwards by the hermit. 

. What is the punishment-task that the Mariner must per- 
form during the rest of his life? 


TEST ON UNDERSTANDING OF DECIMALS — 
GRADE VIII. 


. A metal bar weighed .3865 tons. How manv pieces, each 
weighing one one-thousandth of a ton, could be cut from 
it? How many weighing 1/10 ton? How many weigh- 
ing .0001 tons? 

. How many pounds does the above bar weigh? 

. How many such bars would weigh 10.4355 tons? 

. Express its weight as a common fraction in lowest terms. 

. Turn the following into decimal fractions: 


a6 6. We: So. a 
25 ‘8 125 .82 40 16 
. Measurements of 6 steel rods were as follows: 1.4395 
yds., 20.4 ft.. 38.574 inches, .0093 chains, 2.8 rds.. 13.07 
yds. Find their average length in yds. (correct to 4 
decimal places). 
. Express .00625 days in minutes, and 135 minutes as a 
decimal of a day. 
8. By how much is 8.3050093 less than 12? 
9. Arrange in descending order of value — 
.093 .68329 .88 #£«.75899 +%41.01 # .09205 
10. Express as decimals— 
25% 40% 5% 123% 64% 984%. 
11. Reduce the answers of No. 10 to common fractions in 
lowest terms. 
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12. 


13. 
14, 
15. 


16. 


1%, 


18. 


19. 
20. 


WOID TP CDPE 


= 
> 


. 886, 3, 3865 pieces 
. 773 Ibs. 

. 27 bars. 

. 1773/2000. 


. 6.3309 yds. 


. .25, .4, .05, .125, .0625, 
9375. 


A cable was measured. After marking off 17 yds. there 
still remained over 7 tenths of a yard; after the 7/10 
were marked off there remained exactly 35 ten thous- 
anths of a yard. Write in decimal form the total length 
of the cable. 
The answer of a problem is 4.35 sq. yds. Express this 
in sq. yds., sq. ft. and sq. ins. to nearest sq. in. 

If 1 ton of ore yields .0836 lbs. of gold, how many tons 
of equal quality would yield 144.628 lbs.? 
Divide .0000576 by .0001152, by placing in fraction form 
and cancelling. 
Multiply six-hundred twenty-five one-thousandths by 
sixteen one-hundredths. Then work out the multiplica- 
tion by common fractions in lowest terms, and compare 
the two answers. 
Find the difference in value between 84 rods and .525 
miles of copper wire at 15 cents per rod. 
Find the acreage of a field 93.647 by 48.043 rods, to three 


decimal places. Make an approximate solution to check 
your result. ; 


How many times is 9 contained in 91.0431? 
Cancel down 3.465 keeping the decimals in place. 


409.5 


Answers 
. 1/4 2/5 1/20 1/8 1/16 
15/16 


. 17.7035 yds. 
sq. yds., 3 sq. ft., 22 sq. 
.56, .875, .952, .09375, ins. 

275, .93875. J . 30 tons. 


9 mins. .§ es, 60 


. .09875. . 28.114 acres. 


1.01, .83, .75399, .68329, 


.093, .09205. - 10.1159 


-011/113 
16. One tenth or .1 
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Another New Book 


Drill Exercises 


in Canadian 
Bookkeeping 


By 
W. K. Beech and Graham Bruce 


A Canadian Text by Canadian Authors 
For Use in Canadian Schools 


DRILL EXERCISES IN CANADIAN _ BOOK- 
KEEPING is a treasure chest of four hundred_book- 
keeping problems, exercises and examinations. Careful 
graduation and grouping have adapted it to use with 
either the Balance Sheet, the Account, or the Journal 


Method of Approach. 


Teachers who believe the traditional bookkeeping text 
contains too much explanatory matter and too few 
exercises and who prefer to develop principles in their 
own way will find DRILL EXERCISES IN CANADIAN 
BOOKKEEPING sufficient unto itself. For teachers 
who prefer to use a well-illustrated text that explains 
and develops principles, it is indispensable as a source 
of supplementary drill material. 


A Reminder 


APPLIED BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, 
by Belding, Greene and Beech emphasizes fundamentals, 
eliminates non-essential routine and mechanics, and 
trains the student to interpret and use the information 
supplied by accounting records. It is a flexible and 
versatile tool with which the teacher is able to develop 
both the vocational and educational aspects of book- 
keeping. 


A Suggestion 


Systematize your teaching and save yourself work 
by using APPLIED BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNT- 
ING as your basic text and DRILL EXERCISES IN 
CANADIAN BOOKKEEPING as an_ inexhaustible 
source of supplementary drill material. These two 
books used together will supply you with teaching material 
unlimited in scope and variety at minimum cost. 


List Prices 


Drill Exercises in Canadian Bookkeeping 


Applied Bookkeeping and Accounting, 
Elementary 


Applied Bookkeeping and Accounting, 
Advanced 


Applied Bookkeeping and Accounting, 
Practice Set 


GREGG PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


Bloor Building - 57 Bloor Street, West 
TORONTO 
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The School Library 


“‘Books for Boys and Girls’’ gives many suggestions 
both for the school library and for gift books. It con- 
tains descriptions of a great variety of books and the 
prices range from thirty-five cents to four dollars. A 
copy will be sent on request. 


A Book of Myths 


In myths is the interpretation of the courage, the 
patriotism, the artistic achievement of the people of long 
ago. For that reason, they must always have a place 
in our literature and, for that reason, Mrs. Lang has made 
this book of more than thirty famous myths. With 
sixteen colour plates by Helen Straton. 


Price, $1.75 


The Golden Staircase 


The first steps of the staircase are simple poems for 
junior readers; the next steps are for older readers and 
the top steps, are poems for boys and girls who are just 
entering their teens. The poems were chosen by Louey 
Chisholm and almost one hundred poets are represented. 
With merry line drawings by C. E. and H. M. Brock; 
bound in cloth boards. 


Price, $3.00 


“Told to the Children” Series 


These gay little books, very simply written and very 
attractively illustrated, will easily create a love for the 
classics, for the writers who prepared this series under- 
stand ‘“‘the charm of narrative.’’ They are: John Lang, 


Mary MacGregor, Amy Steedman, H. E. Marshall and 
Jean Lang. 
Price, Each book 50c 


King Arthur’s Knights 
Tanglewood Tales 
The Arabian Nights 
Simple Susan 
The Rose and the Ring 
Aesop’s Fables 
Stories from the Iliad Robin Hood. 
Stories of William Tell. The Water Babies. 
Stories from the Life of Christ 
Stories from the -Old Testament 


Stories from the Odyssey 
The Heroes 

Robinson Crusoe. 
Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Undine. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 


“+48 


Thomas Nelson and 
Sons, Limited 


77 Wellington St. W. TORONTO 2 
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Junior Red Cross Spotlight 


The November number of the Canadian Red Cross Junior 
contains a play “The Better Way” which has many ideas that 
can be used by the Junior Group. 

We strongly advise all teachers not as yet taking the mag- 
azine to send in their fifty cents for a year’s subscription. 


We give below a few suggestions as to programmes. These 
are only intended as ideas for the teachers to enlarge on — 
Health Topics. 
Riddles may be used such as the following suggestions and 
then the children asked to propose similar ones: 
It takes up a lot of time, but is worth it. 
It helps my blood to build my body bigger and stronger. 
It costs me nothing. 
Bears have it all winter but I am not so greedy. 
I have more of it than Dad and Mother because I need 
more. 


Answer — Sleep. 


“It started to grow before I was born” 

Should be white but is often quite dark. 

Should always help me but sometimes hurts badly. 

As long as I have it and its companions I can enjoy a 
lot of good things. 


Answer — One of my Teeth. 


Hygiene. 
Five-minute Hygiene briefs may be given by pupils on 
such subjects as: 
Why should I drink plenty of' water? 
Why should I work, play and sleep, in fresh air? 
Why should I eat fresh vegetables rather than meat? 
Etc., etc. 


Citizenship Topics. 


It is most important that meetings and discussions should 
be properly carried on, if real value is to be obtained from the 
meetings. For instance some topic such as handwashing 
facilities for the school may be suggested. 

Chairman might start by saying that as Juniors, all our 
hands should be kept clean even after playing at recess or 
noon. but it seems difficult to do it, and ask for opinions. 

There will naturally be some comments but before there 
is too much discussion see that a resolution is brought down 
so that discussion can be properly carried on — eg. 

“A.B. moves that as hands must be kept clean, each child 
bring a towel and a cake of soap and that they be kept by 
them in their desk.” 

This motion must be seconded before discussion is allowed. 

Discussion follows — 

That it is hard to get water. 

In the winter it is too cold to do much good and besides 
hands get chapped. 

How are they to keep towels clean? 

Could some way be devised to get a supply of paper 
towels? 

If there are any real ideas, see that an amendment is prop- 
erly moved and seconded, to the original motion, e.g. — 

“X.Y. moves an amendment that Health and Cleanliness 
Committee be responsible for supplying paper towels and that 
water be heated on the stove in the winter time.” 

C.D. seconds amendment. 

Someone suggests that keeping water on stove is a good 
idea because it will give desirable humidity to air in school 
room. 

When the matter has been thoroughly discussed — (don’t 
let any matter be rushed through) Amendment is voted on 
first. If the amendment is opposed to original motion and is 
carried, then naturally original motion is lost and need not 
be put. If amendment is lost then first motion is put to meet- 
ing and voted on. 

This is only meant for an instance of what can be done 
with many subjects and is not intended to be followed exactly, 
the idea being to get the children accustomed to proper pro- 
cedure, etc. 


This is the second of a series of Programme helps publish- 
ed through the courtesy of the Editors of this magazine for 
the Junior Red Cross. 
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THE ART SHOP 


Picture Framing a Specialty, Mezzotints 
Etching, Watercolors 


*Phone M4080 
J. W. Boorx Proprietor 


237a 7th Ave., W. CALGARY, Alta. 


Special Credit Terms 
to all Teachers 


Our entire stock consisting of Coats, Fur 
Coats, Dresses, Hats, Hose and Lingerie can 
be chosen on easy terms. 


We solicit your patronage 


Cinderella Style Shoppe Ltd. 


108 7th Ave. W., Calgary *Phone M2951 


Empress Hotel 


CHAS. TRAUNWEISER, Prop. 
A MODERATE 
PRICED HOTEL 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


FIRST CLASS 
Alberta GRILL 


217-219 6th Ave. W. 
CALGARY 


Comfortably furnished. In 
the heart of the shopping 


J. SWAN JACKSON 
M and amusement district. 


Expressed 
with 
Flowers 


‘PHONES: 
Day Night 
M 1726 L 1387 


Campbell Floral 
Seeds and Nurseries 


721 2nd St., West 
Lancaster Building 
CALGARY 
Flowers for All Occasions 


Weddings, Receptions, 
‘unerals 
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Fur Coats 


SUPERIOR QUALITY at very reason- 
able prices. We do expert FUR RE- 
MODELLING. See us about easy 


payment plan. 


KRAFT THE FURRIER 


LIMITED 
ESTABLISHED 1908 


222 8th Ave. West CALGARY 


HOCKEY BASKETBALL 


RELIABLE SPORT SUPPLIES 


Martin Sporting Goods, Co. 


LIMITED 
CALGARY 


CATALOGUE FREE ON REQUEST 


ATHLETIC GOODS WINTER SPORTS 


Call and Inspect our New 
Fall Suits 


KING’S LIMITED 


Gent’s Clothiers and Furnishers 


"PHONE M 1099 


114 Eighth Ave. East Calgary, Alta. 


234-36 Twelfth Avenue West 
Calgary, Alberta 


SILK AND FANCY DRESSES 
BEAUTIFULLY CLEANED OR DYED 


Out of Town Orders Given Prompt Attention 


“T saw your name in the A.T.A.” 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


14th EDITION 
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that Ged Gee dao Mee tegen al! Greatest 
Answers aa | Nate aac Teacher— 


| “pation a ew EEE} e 
the a Scholars’ 
Questions , } Greatest 
of a Nation New Bookcase Table | Reference 


Size 20x47x30Y%, inches high 
Included with each set is a new- or k 
ly designed Mahogany Bookcase 
Table—one which makes a dec- 
orative furnishing for any room. 
& 


‘ra long heralded 14th Edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica is now ready! It nas been 
c 


ompletély rebuilt from cover to cover, and is utterly different from former Britannicas. 
To meet the demands of this new age, the Britannica was recast. It had to make room for 
the enormous addition of knowledge in two spectacular decades, and it had to make this new 
knowledge intelligible to the average man. As it stands now, after three years of intensive 
preparation, it is an authoritative, exact book of reference—a vast wealth of knowledge—pre- 
sented with extraordinary clearness in a vivid, fascinating style. In a word, the world’s 
greatest Encyclopaedia has been “humanized and picturized.” 
More than 3,500 eminent men and women have written the new Encyclopaedia. They’re of 
all nationalities—experts in their field—engineers, scientists, business men, scholars. No 


university could assemble such a faculty. 


FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN—COLLEGE STUDENTS! 


CHILDREN IN YOUR HOUSE? Whatever age they are the Encyclopaedia has much to offer 
them and you. For you there are excellent articles on child welfare, child psychology, diet 
and health. For the child, the answer in convincing form, to any question he can ask. 

To the college student, this great book of 
NOTE THESE FACTS reference is worth a library of hundreds of 
Prepared at a Cost of More Than books. A help day in, day out, in college 
$2,000,000. studies, from the writing of theses to the 

24 Volumes. 


passing of examinations. 
Over 15,000 Excellent Illustrations. 


Greatest Knowledge Book Ever #T. EATON Cun 


Produced. 
Written by 3,500 of the World’s Most Britannica Dept., Winnipeg, Man. 
Please send me one set of the New 14th Edition in 


Eminent Authorities. 
Wi sicetinknsescistn elcieticiccen sncsasesniissacpescvticecnaesbangeeettesaniceaastemacinaninii ” 


BINDING AND TERMS 


Blue Cloth 
Half Brown Morocco 
Three-quarter Blue Morocco 
Full Brown Morocco 
These sets can also be purchased on a Deferred 
Payment Plan of a 6.00 deposit and the balance in 
either-8 or 16 equal monthly payments at an equitable 
carrying charge. Write us for particulars. 
Owners of previous Editions of the Britannica 
should enquire about our plan to accept these sets as 
part payment on a new set of the Fourteenth Edition, 


#T. EATON Covers 


Sole Distributors for Canada 


binding, complete with Bookcase Table. 


I Sci ncnedahicccaineabtenddenananntblisselinininaniniabil 
Freight charges to my nearest railway station are 
to be prepaid. 

Please send me Deferred Payment Order Form. 
Please send me illustrated booklet showing full- 
page plates, specimen pages, list of contributors 
and principal subjects; and also Deferred Payment 
Order Form. 


TRO isc snsistnsenssnesensninissensosscinsacsssrsesonnssonsensenenansete 
Province 
A.T.A, 
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Orthophonic 
Victrola, 8-8 
_ $235 
Special price 
to schools and educa- 
tional institutions 


$175 


Christmas 


Music 


on your School Victrola 


THE A.T.A. MAGAZINE 


for the Holiday Exercises 


ha has always played a tremendously large 
part in the observance and tra- 
ditions of Christmas. Eloquent AA 
of the day’s spirit—joyousness \rig 
yet, withal, reverence—are these WGigga9 
Victor V.E. Orthophonic Records. 


Christmas Hymns and Carols—Part 2 }No. 35788 


Christmas Hymns and Carols—Part 1 ) 12-inch 
(10 Selections) $1.50 


by the Trinity Choir 


No. 35946 
$1.50 


Christmas Hymns—Part 2 
(10 Selections) by the Trinity Choir 


Christmas Hymns—Part 1 12-inch 


Selections from ‘‘Babes In Toyland’’ 12-inch 
by Victor Light Opera Company\y; sig 48 
March of the Toys Oo. 
by Victor Concert Orchestra $1.50 


(An Old-Fashioned Lady—Vocal) No. 21926 


The Toymaker’s Dream—Vocal 10-inch 
by Vaughn de Leath hae, 


Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Company 
of Canada, Limited, Montreal 


Please mail me further information with reference to: 


- [1 Lower-Upper Grade Courses 


O School Orthophonic Victrola 


Address 


10 inch No. 20298 Foe. 
Adeste Fideles—Pipe Organ 
Silent Night—Pipe Organ 


by Mark Andrews 


10 inch. No. 19822 75c. 
Christmas Hymns—Harp 
by Francis J. Lapitino 
Silent Night—lInstrumental Trio 
by Neapolitan Trio 


Games 
10 inch No. 20806 75c. 
*Here We Go ’Round the 
Christmas Tree 


No. 21685 75c. 
*Farandole 


10 inch 


*Complete teaching directions free 
upon request. 


Educational Department 


Victor Machine Company 
of Canada,Limited 


O Teacher’s Directions for Folk Dances 


and Christmas Music 
LI Portable Victrola 


“T saw your name in the A.T.A.” 
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Walker, Mary 
Wilson, Walter 
WATER GLEN— 
Bolch, Kathleen 
WAUGH— 
Magera, Johanna 
Magera, Kormyl 
WAYBROOK— : 


WEMBLEY— 
Cox, A. ; 
WESTERDALE— 
Maybank, R. E. 
WESTWARD HO— 
Brown, Gladys 
WESTLOCK-- 
Cox, Donalda 
Conn, F. J. 
McAlpine, K. 
Sterling, W. R. 
WETASKIWIN— 
Anderson, A. D. 
Allen, V 
Bergman, L. H. 
Bergen, Laurine 
Fitchett, G. B. 
Fletcher, Thos. 
Henderson, M. 
Kadlec, A. 
Kulak, J. 
Meyer, E. O. 
Munn, Mrs. B. A. 
McLaughlin, M. 
Stewart, Grace S. 


THE A.T.A. MAGAZINE 


Stevens, L. 
Wiberg, Louise A. 
WHITECOURT— 
Kain, M. K. 
WHITLA— 
Esplen, Jessie 
WILOMERE— 
Danby, A. P. 
WILLINGDON— 
Hackett, J. T. 
Kostash, H. A. 
WOOD RIVER— 
Willetts, Eliz. 
WOOLFORD— 
Blackmore, W. 
Luck, Phyllis B. 
WwosToK— 
Shavchook, H. 
WRENTHAM— 
Hutchinson, A. S. 
YOUNGSTOWN— 
Steckle, Hilda 
NANAIMO, B.C.— 
Hambley, Bernice 
OUTSIDE ALBERTA— 
BERKELEY, U.S.A.— 
Sansom, c 
MELROSE HILL, 
NOVA SCOTIA— 
Gillis, Jas. D. 


SASKATCHEWAN— 


LOVERNA— 

Johnson, Jessie 
REGINA— 

MacCluskey, Mrs. A. 


List of Members of City Locals 


CALGARY LOCALS — 
Armstrong, H. L. 
Barclay, E. C. 
Bell, L. 

Brock, M. W. 
Campbell, H. J. 
Colwall, L. M. 
Comben, H. S. 
Douglas, B. 
Dickson, H. F. 
Florendine, A. 
Freeman, 

Hilton, M. 
Hollinshead, G. Fe 
Kennedy, N. J. 
Leppard, C. E. 
Meiklejohn, K. B. 
Milburn, V. V. 
Martin, E. C. 
Martin, K. 
Millar, B. O. 
McEachern, M. A. 
McCracken, Eva M. 
North, J. 
Norton, Douglas 
Parker, F. 
Preston, Mrs. M. 
Perkins, L. M. 
Robertson, A. M. 
Raybould, H. 
Shamper, G. 
Streight, M. O. 
Shaw, M. L. 
Smith, Edgar 
Stewart, I. 
Smith, E. R. 
Smith, L. A. 
Tuck, L. 

Thomas, W. H. A. 
Tester, a 

Webb, D. 
Watt, Helen 
Webster, Mrs. A. 
Warren, M 
Watt, I 


EDMONTON LOCALS— 
Ainlay, H. D. 
Anderson, E. 
Anderson, E. 
Attebery, N. 
Beckwith, E. M. 
Burns, H. A. 
Bowman, M. E. 
Brown, A. D. 
Baker, S. 
Berry, L. 
Burns, E. G. 
Brown, Mrs. A. M. 
Buchanan, J. C. 
Bruce, B. W. 
Bell, L. M. 
Battrick, B. M. 
Bell, Helen G. 
Cornell, G. B. 
Cameron, D. K. 
Clayton, G. A. 
Chapman, L. V. 
Cato, Marion 
Cupples, R. M. 
Crozier, M. A. 
————., ae Ve 
Coulter, R. K. 


Crawford, M. R. 
Crilley, A. M. 
Clayton, G. A. 
Curtis, H. H. 
Currie, A. 
Dorsey, M. 
Diller, D 
Draper, J. E. 
Dobson, R. H. 
Dain, E. W. 
Eby, B. 

Elnott, Jean 
Ellis, F. 
Elderkin, M. G 
Embree, E. 
Field, EB. L. 
Fraser, W. 
Forester, E. 
Ferguson, J. G. 
Findlay, W. E. 
Fitzsimmons. 


Grimmitt, J. E. 
Garlough, E. 
Gilles, E. S. 
Haslam, A. 
Hughes, T. E. 
Hallock, F. 
Holley, A. M. 
Hagar, B. 
Harman, C. G/ 
Henderson, M. A. 
Hicks, oO. 
Hood, M. 
Howard, E. O. 
Hyde, E. E. 
Inkster, H. 
Johnston, C. 
Joudry, E. L. 
King, C. 

Knight, M. 
Leaver, H. R. 
Livingstone, A. T. 
LeBlanc, C. 
Lyle, A. D. 
Luck, E. L. 
Lang, Violet 
Matthews, E. C. 
Might, A. E. 
Millions, A. O. 
Miller, J. 
Misener, G. D. 
Murray, C. 
Malane, B. 
Magrath, M. 
Martin, C. 
Martin, Mrs. M. J. 
Merryweather, E. 
MclIvor, E. 
MacGregor, M. S. 
McGuire, J 
MacGuire, L. E. 
MacMillan, C. J. 
MacKay, M. 
McMillan, R. C. 
McCallum, D. L. 
McDonald, I. 
MacKay, C. 
McFadyen, M. F. 


McNaught, R. 
McKee, M. 
McFarland, H. A. 
McDiarmaid, R. G. 
Ooley, E. B. 
Nicol, J. 

Parnell, L. G. 
Paskins, E.-~ 
Parkhill, Mrs. W. C. 
Philp, G. A. 
Pointer, J.. 


Pattullo, C. 
Parker, Ben 


Rockwell, 
Robinson, A. F. 
Robinson, Mrs. A, L. 
Rosborough, A. E. 
Rose, P. B. 
Roxburgh, J. M. 
Ricker, M. B, 
Stockwell, A. 
Stevens, J. 

Smith, A. C. 
Shortliffe, D. L. ~ 


Sparling, A. 
Sinclair, G. 
Simpson, M. S. 
Switzer, E. M. 
Simpson, B. E. 
Sutherland, F,. G. 
Sewell, M. 
Smith, Vera 
Sproule, M. J. 
Swanson, V. 
Scott, R. J. 
Skitch, A. J. 


SPROTT’S FAMOUS 
PENS 


are made from the best 
Steel in the World—by Ex- 
pert Workmen—to suit the 
exacting requirements Of 


December, 1929 


Sewell, M. 
Scoffield, M. 
Sellars, C. E. 
Smith, Kenneth 
Smith, Eva 
Taylor, R. D. 
Tyner, . 
Teskey, K. 
Turrill, G. T. 
Turner, J. R. 
Teetzel, M. E. 
Veale, H. 
Wanless, Mrs. A. P. 


Wilkie, Ada A. 
Wilson, M. M. 
Walker, S. J. 
Wilson, A. L. 
Wilkinson, Mrs. 


LETHBRIDGE— 


Ashton, B. 

Beck, Mrs. H. E. 
Collins, P. J. 
Davidson, J A. 
James, Miss 
Lange, M. 
McArthur, Mary 
McLeod, Mrs. A. 


MEDICINE HAT— 


Baillie, C. M. 
Best, L. E. 
Holmes, A. L. 
Holmes, M L. 
Gislason, I. J. 
MacDonald, J. E. 
MacDonald, Kate 
Magee, Edna 
Nichol, Olive 
Tinney, O. M. 
Williamson, Mrs. Jean 


ffi 


Nos. 1 and 2 are recommended for school use. Your stationer has them 


Enroll Now 


Get your First Class Certificate 
in two years—four subjects this 


year, four next year. Start NOW. 


It will soon be too late to get 


ready for the examinations this 


June. 


Western Canada 


Institute Limited 


Mackie Block 236a 8th Ave. West 
CALGARY, ALBERTA 
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Universal 
use of 


TSAAC 
PITMAN 
Shorthand 


is indicative of 
its supremacy 


Pitman may justly claim to be the 
preferred. system—over 90% of .pro- 
fessional shorthand writers use it. 
Pitman Shorthand is easy to learn. 
It is. scientific, logical. 


A working knowledge of Pitman 
Shorthand. can be quickly acquired. 
The “knowledge and ability ‘thus 
gained can be developed to an extent 
equal to the speed of the fastest 
speaker. 

A system of rapid writing simpler 
than Pitman Shorthand is meon- 
ceivable. 





Pitman i} [tis used 
is practically exclusively at 


the only system Le ad TTL | the Capitol in 


used in all the British ; |}. Washington, and 
Parliaments, in . the P f |} over 90: per cent 
Courts of Justice, in . L Tati it official report 
Journalism, and in it throughout 1 
Commerce. : Sho rthand 1h ULS:A: 


Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons (Canada) Limited 
70 Bond Street TORONTO 








Overseas Education League 


Summer Programme, 1930 — 


Fifteenth Annuzl Visit of Teachers 
PARIS. (SENEVA. MUNICH. OBERAMMERGAU, NUREMBURG, 
BAYREUTH; DRESDEN, BERLIN, BAMBURG; LONDON. 


Seventh Annual Visit of University Undergraduates 
GLASGOW, ST. ANDREWS, EDINBURGH, GRASMERE,: HARROWGATE, 
YORK.) STRATEORD-UPON-AVON, OXFORD, LONDON, GENEVA OR 


OBERAMMERGAU,: PARTS, 


Fourth Annual Summer School in French 
LISTER. PARIS. LO .<DON, 


Second Annual Summer School in English 
OXFORD, STRATFORD-UPON-AVON, LONDON. 


First Annual Summer School in Spanish 


(Ih co-operation with the University of Liverpool) 
“SANTANDER, SPAIN. 





First Annual School of Music 
PARIS, OBERAMMERGAU, MUNICH, BAYREUTH, DRESDEN, 
BERIAN. LONDON. 


SAILINGS 


EASTBOUND: “EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND” Chie ws yeu Seer 
“MINNEDOSA”’: .° ; ..u..~ UNE 2ist 
“EMPRESS OF AUSTRALIA” ; <.4-2. SOULE Fad 
WESTBOUND: “EMPRESS, OF AUSTRALIA” AUGUST 23rd 
“EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND”’ _... AUGUST 30th 


Further details regarding the various items of the League's 
programmes are availalle on application to. the 


OVERSEAS EDUCATION LEAGUE 


BOYD BUILDING, WINNIPEG 


DOUGLAS PRINTING; EDMON! 








